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TWO REPORTS ON THE ENQUIRY 
CLASS 


I. 


FRANCIS J. RIPLEY 


VERY zealous priest is anxious to gain as many converts | 
as he can, and to see that they are well instructed. He 
soon realises, however, that if he is really successful in 

winning converts, their instruction presents something of a 

problem. Individual instruction becomes impossible, and so a 

class is formed. What could be more natural than that, once such 

a class is in being, attempts should be made to increase its 

membership ? 


Dr. John A. O’Brien, the noted American priest-philosopher- 
writer, states in a recent article: “‘ The most significant single 
factor in the growth of the convert movement in the United 
States and Canada in the last two decades is the more widespread 
use of the group method of recruitment and instruction. To 
that factor, more than any other, is traceable the steadily 
mounting total of converts. Wherever the method of individual 
instruction has been replaced with that of the class method, the 
annual number of converts has climbed to a new high. Rarely 
is the increase less than 100 per cent. and not infrequently 
does it run to 300 per cent. and even 400 per cent.” 


I know that it is commonly said that statistics can be made 
to prove anything, but I do not think anyone can deny that the 
following figures, gathered from several parts of the world over a 
number of years, are most impressive : 


1. In Brooklyn, where the Enquiry Class method is organised 
officially on a diocesan basis, 8,411 converts have been 
gained in 13 years. 

Church of the Gesu, Milwaukee: 149 converts per year. 
Lansing, U.S.A.: 1,600 converts in 25 years. 

St. Louis University, Chicago: 1,000 converts in 20 years. 
Cathedral Parish, Denver: 117 converts a year for 9 years. 
St. Charles, New York: 445 converts per year (in Harlem). 
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Paulist Information Centre, New York: 324 converts in 4 years 
St. Sabina’s Chicago: 93 converts from three courses of 
the Inquiry Class. 

St. Louis: 500 converts in 12 years from one enquiry class, 
Springfield, Illinois: 144 converts from four courses 
Melbourne, Australia: 151 converts in one year from two 
centres. 

Wavertree, Liverpool: over 100 converts in three years, 
Toronto: 35 converts from one course. 

Sydney, Australia: 61 non-Catholics out of 68 present ata 
day’s lectures asked for instructions. 


Many priests are persuaded that instruction given to con- 
verts in a class is not thorough, principally because it does not 
permit the instructor to know individual needs. The answer to 
this objection is that when the class is taken by one who knows 
his job the deficiency just does not occur. The class is supplemented 
by private instruction to the extent that it is found necessary 
or useful. Moreover, the teacher of the class should get to know 
all his pupils individually. As one who has given more than two 
hundred talks to Enquiry Classes I think I can claim to speak 
on this point from experience. - By being in the room where the 
class is to take place to greet each member on arrival, and by 
making oneself available after the talk for as long as necessary, 
and by going out of one’s way to speak to those present indiv- 
idually, it becomes perfectly easy to cope with personal problems 
and difficulties, and to make sure that each is adequately in- 
structed. In fact, of a hundred or more converts received as 4 
result of three years conducting of an Enquiry Class, I know of 
none that has failed to live up to the Faith. 

Moreover, the group method has many obvious advantages 
over the private instruction method. It is pleasanter both for the 
instructor and the instructed; members of the group are 
favourably affected by the enthusiasm of others ; the instructor 
finds himself forced to concentrate more deeply and to prepare 
his instructions more thoroughly; a splendid esprit de corps 
springs up amongst the members ; hours upon hours are saved, 
and there is no limit to the number the group method can cater 
for. Further, the method of group instruction is the normal and 
traditional method of the Church, as illustrated in the great 
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patristic catechists. It attracts also those who would be too 
shy to knock at the presbytery door to ask for instruction and 
those who are merely inquirers and do not wish to appear to 
compromise themselves by requesting personal instruction 
from a priest. 


The following is a composite story, told as of one priest, but 
composed of incidents that happened in several different places. 
It is used as an illustration of what might be done in many an 
ordinary parish in these islands. 


Father John was appointed to a parish in which the 
average number of converts received per year was never more 
than ten. He arranged a Mission for non-Catholics. Two priests 
of a Society specializing in conversion work were invited to 
preach it. They stayed in the parish for three weeks. During 
the first week they concentrated on the Catholics. Each night 
they preached in the church, urging upon all present, in one 
way or another, the necessity of trying to win converts. After 
the sermons they went to the parish rooms and met the “ live- 
wires” from amongst the laity. These they organised to help 
in a manner to be described later on. They appealed partic- 
ularly for prayers, and organised a prayer campaign throughout 
the district. The children promised to pray; the sick were 
visited and encouraged to offer everything up for the winning of 
converts ; all were requested to offer the siantiecd daily for the 
same intention. 


The “ live-wires ’’—Legionaires, S.V.P. brethren, collectors, 
confraternity prefects, choir members, altar-servers and others 
—were asked to conduct a systematic canvass of the whole 
parish, street by street, visiting personally every home, Catholic 
and non-Catholic. Leaflets designed to arouse the interest of 
the non-Catholics were printed ; letters of invitation from the 
parish priest to the non-Catholic partners of mixed marriages 
were prepared ; advertisements were sent to the local news- 
papers, with short news items about the campaign. Having been 
carefully briefed by the priests, the canvassers set to work. In 
less than three weeks, always working in pairs, they visited all 
of the five thousand homes of the parish. Where they did not 
receive an answer to their ringing of the bell, they put the invit- 
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ation through the letter-box. At less than a dozen homes wer 
they badly received. 

As the Mission proceeded it became evident that many 
non-Catholics were attending. Every night it was announced 
from the pulpit that after the conclusion of the Mission a regular 
weekly series of talks for inquirers would commence, and those 
who wished to attend were asked to hand in their names and 
addresses, if they wished, to one of the clergy who was stationed 
at the rear of the church as the congregation filed out. In any 
case, all non-Catholics were invited to the talks, the first of 
which would be given the following Wednesday, at 8 p.m. 

By the end of the Mission about 20 people had given in 
their names and addresses. It was, therefore, with optimism that 
the priests of the parish, Father John, that is, and his curate, 
went to the Hall at about 7.30 that memorable Wednesday 
evening. The room had been arranged as a parlour. It was late 
September, and a cheery fire burned in the grate. Chairs, some 
of them of the fireside variety, and all of them comfortable, had 
been arranged informally around the fire. Arrangements had 
been made with the women of the parish to serve tea, or coffee, 
and biscuits after the talk. There was an excellent display o 
C.T.S. pamphlets and also of some less expensive books on vat- 
ious aspects of Catholicism. A lending library was available, too. 


Soon after 7.30 the inquirers, usually accompanied by 
Catholic friends, began to arrive. The clergy spoke to as many 
of them as possible, greeting them and saying a few words about 
the spirit of the talks. A friendly, informal atmosphere was 
established from the outset. Each non-Catholic was presented 
with the text-book of the Course. These had been bought 
wholesale from the publishers, and the. parish priest considered 
the provision of them as legitimate parochial expenditure. All 
were told that smoking and knitting were allowed. It was ex- 
plained to them also that the question box was available if 
required, but that it would be much more to their advantage 
if they would approach the speaker personally and discuss any 
difficulties with him. 

Public verbal questions from the audience were neve 
allowed. It had been gathered from the experience of others that 
if questions followed a lecture, the audience tended to depart 
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thinking more of the difficulties or the answers to them than of 
the more important positive doctrinal instruction imparted in 
the lecture. Moreover, a controversial atmosphere tended to be 
introduced ; any hecklers present were given their opportunity 
and a valuable opportunity of personal contact was lost. 

When eight o’clock struck about seventy people had arrived, 
of whom slightly more than half were non-Catholics. The names 
and addresses of most of these were obtained from their Catholic 
companions or ky discreet questioning. Members of the Legion 
of Mary were present in the audience and assisted in offering 
a sincere welcome to all. 

Before the talk, some short prayers, printed on the invitation 
leaflets, were said by all present, led by the priest. In this way 
it was hoped to teach the prospective catechumens some useful 
prayers. The talk on that first night was an introductory one, 
and Father John, having urged upon all once more the need of 
prayer, went on to explain that his aim was simply to give in the 
series of thirty talks a positive explanation of Catholic teaching. 
He would avoid controversy as far as possible, for he was con- 
vinced, he said, that the truth was its own best apologist. His 
aim was to show those who were not yet Catholics the unique 
beauty that lay hidden within the Church in the hope that they 
would long for it and eventually accept the gift of Faith from 
God. All present were asked to bring more non-Catholics to the 
next talk in the series, and the Our Father was recited. After- 
wards, while the priest moved amongst the audience, engaging 
in individual conversation wherever possible, tea was served. 
It was obvious that already a happy, family spirit had been 
created. 

Father John had been rather concerned with the drawing 
up of a syllabus for his series of talks. After some experiments 
he has now found that which seems to meet the needs of all. 
Incidentally, the first series was so popular that it was obvious 
that there was 4 demand for instructions on two nights each 
week. The syllabus has been drawn up accordingly : 


Why believe in God ? 
What is Man ? 
Why Religion ? 
What is the Bible ? 
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Need we Pray ? 

What is Faith ? 

Sin. 

What God Commands (I). 

What God Commands (II). 

One God, Three Persons. 

Who is Jesus Christ ? 

The Meaning of Calvary. 

Why Organised Religion ? 

Which is Christ’s Church ? 

Who is the Pope ? 

What is Infallibility ? 

What the Church Commands. 

Christ in the Church. 

What are the Sacraments ? 

The Meaning of Christening. 

What is Confirmation ? 

Christ really Present in the Eucharist. 
What is Holy Communion ? 

The Mass—Calvary. 

Confession to a Priest—Why ? 
Confession to a Priest—How ? 

The Christian Priesthood. 

The Last Anointing ; Indulgences. 
Christian Marriage—a Sacrament. 
Marriage—the Christian Ideal and Modern Opinions 
What Happens after Death—Hell or Heaven! 
What Happens after Death—Purgatory ? 
Prayers for the Dead. 

Mary, Mother of God and Mother of Men. 
Catholic Devotional Practices. 


In addition to the above talks, four Sundays are set aside 
during the year as days of instruction. The good Sisters in a 
nearby convent welcome the inquirers for the day, providing 
lunch and tea. Features of the day are a conducted tour of the 
parish Church, during which everything seen is carefully ex- 
plained; a “dry” Mass, “celebrated” by one priest and 
explained by another ; and, usually, a film or lantern lecture on a 
subject of particular instructive value, e.g. Lourdes, the English 
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Martyrs, Rome, etc. These days are always well attended and are 
specially canvassed for. The prayer campaign, the canvassing 
and, to a lesser extent, the advertising continue all the year 
round. Once a month the Sunday evening devotions take the 
form of a Holy Hour for the conversion of the country. Many 
suitable prayers are to be found in the Raccolta, and suitable 
meditations are easily prepared. The large attendances have 
been proof of the popularity of these Holy Hours. 

As the talks proceeded many of those who had come as 
inquirers began to ask to be received into the Church. They 
were told to continue with their instructions and, when possible, 
supplementary private instructions were arranged with priests, 
nuns or qualified lay catechists. After about three months it 
was found that 25 were ready for reception. The Bishop was 
consulted, and he suggested that they be received together in 
the parish church one Saturday afternoon, and that a special 
ceremony should take place at Mass the following morning. 


So the reception ceremony was arranged. A priest unknown 
to any of the converts was asked to be there to hear the con- 
fessions if required. As it turned out, only three of the 25 pre- 
ferred to go to the stranger. The remaining 22 went to Father 
John. When asked “‘ why ” they replied that they knew him 
better and could talk to him more easily than to a stranger. 


On the Sunday morning the converts, with their witnesses, 
occupied the front pews in the nave of the Church af the nine 
o’clock Mass. After the Gospel, the priest went to a chair towards 
the front of the sanctuary, and sat facing the congregation. 
The converts came to the altar rails and recited together the 
shorter form of the Profession of Faith. They then returned to 
their places, and Father John explained from the pulpit the 
significance of what had taken place. The first Holy Communions 
followed, and afterwards all went for breakfast to the Convent, 
as the guests of the nuns. Since that first reception, similar 
ceremonies have taken place in the parish church, twice each 
year. It has, of course, been found necessary to receive some of 
the converts privately ; but most of them prefer to wait for 
the general reception. 

By this time the converts are really well prepared to live 
@ full Catholic life. After each talk they had been given a printed 
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summary of all the main points discussed and asked to keep it, 
and read it often. They had also been recommended to buy 
booklets and even books on the main teachings of the Church, 
and specially selected courses of reading were recommended and 
posted up in the instruction room. Charts were also provided 
emphasising some points of doctrine. These were prepared by a 
local teacher under Father John’s direction. As a reception 
gift, all were presented with a set of Rosary beads. 


After-care of converts is no small part of Father John’s 
apostolate. Once a month, after the Holy Hour for conversions, 
he arranges a social function in the parish hall. Usually a short 
lecture or film is included; the converts are invited by a per- 
sonal letter, and only very rarely do any fail to attend. These 
monthly gatherings have become known in the parish as “ The 
Converts’ Club”; a committee of four, including Father John, 
as chairman, makes the arrangements for each meeting, All 
the members say each day a short prayer for the conversion 
of their country. Membership is also granted to close relatives 
of the converts, whether Catholics or non-Catholics. 


If you ask Father John about the results of his work, his 
first reply is always the same: “‘ My dear, I’m not interested in 
results. All I am concerned to do is to offer every non-Catholic 
in my parish an opportunity to hear the truths of Catholicism. 
I consider myself bound to try to fulfil Our Lord’s command to 
‘ preach the Gospel to every creature.’ Assisted by my zealous 
curate and by the laity, I do that as well as possible. The results 
depend upon the grace of God. It is certain, though, that God 
will never refuse the grace if we try to do our part to the best 
of our ability.” 


When asked if he has any particular advice to give a young 
priest who is anxious to begin similar work, he always says that 
the advice of Monsignor Fulton Sheen cannot be bettered: 
“In dealing with non-Catholics under any circumstances 
whatsoever, three simple rules must be followed: the first is 
KINDNESS; the second is KINDNESS; and the third is 
KINDNESS.” 
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“ How many converts have you made ? ” Father John was 
asked one day ; “‘ None,” he replied, “‘ God made the lot.” 


FRANCIS J. RIPLEY 
Catholic Mission Society, 
114 West Heath Road, 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W.3. 


Il. 
A PROGRAMME FOR THE ENQUIRY CLASS 
MIcHAEL O’ConnorR! 


T is just over a year since the Carlisle Enquiry Class? began. 
We were prompted to launch out on this simply 
because a large number of people were seeking instruction 

in the Faith, and it was difficult to find time to instruct all 
individually. Our plans had not progressed far when someone 
suggested, “‘ Why not make these talks public, why not throw 
the doors open to all comers?” To us this seemed a bold ex- 
periment ; it was true that a similar method of approach to 
non-Catholics was having great success in America, but then 
England is not America, and there is a vast difference between 
hard-headed Cumbrians and New Yorkers. 

Our object was not merely to instruct but to win new 
recruits for instruction. This naturally complicated matters 
for us. How much of the Church’s doctrine should be included 
in the course ? how best could it be presented? The decision 
to use the Catechism in its entirety produced a further problem. 
Should we take it question by question? On examination it 
didn’t seem to follow a logical order. Logic wasn’t all that 
mattered, someone argued, and in fact, one prominent non- 
Catholic in the town had told us that if logic were the only 
thing he would long ago have become a Catholic. However, a 
Te-arrangement of the sequence seemed desirable. Since we 

* Paper read at the Catholic Missionary Society’s Clergy Conference, 

London, Easter, 1951. 
* See The Clergy Review, August, 1950. 
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anticipated a very general audience, many of whom might be 
unacquainted with the most fundamental teachings of Christ- 
ianity, it seemed better to start at the very centre of things— 
God—and build our exposition step by step—Creation, the Fall, 
Revelation, Incarnation, Redemption, The Church, the Sacra- 
ments, and finally the Commandments. This demanded a 
slight re-arrangement of the Catechism order. 

Now we had to consider a second question. How could we 
present this vast body of doctrine so as to win the hearts of our 
listeners, to shake their indifference, to turn hate to love, if 
needs be, and finally to convince. We tried to imagine our 
audience. Who would be there? Just the interested few dozen, 
interested but generally ignorant of the Church, moved to seek 
instruction for one reason or another? We felt we could count 
on a wider audience. Perhaps many of the die-hard Protestants 
in the town, full of prejudice, and misunderstanding, would 
turn up. They might welcome this opportunity of proving how 
right they were and how wrong we were. At any rate, we had 
to be prepared for them. 

The talks were to be interesting, explanatory and, where 
needs be, supported by clear proofs from Scripture and History. 
Moreover, since the task of an instructor is not merely to inform 
but also to form, we would aim at the creation of a Catholit 
mind and will in the listener. The same Master who said that He 
was the Truth also said that He was the Way and the Life. The 
Church’s doctrines are not merely a body of speculative truths 
to be believed, they are also a way of life. 

So in addition to explaining and proving a particular doc- 
trine, we would try to show its effect upon the life of the in- 
dividual, the nation and the whole human race. 


Needless to say the very thought of controversy was ruled 
out from the beginning. Perhaps there is more truth than we 
realise in the dictum : “‘ win an argument and you lose a soul.” 
As far as possible, all references to Protestantism and its prac- 
tices would be avoided. We agreed wholeheartedly with the 
author of The Threshold of the Catholic Church that: “ The 
controversy which the Church needs at the present day is plain 
and careful exposition of her doctrines. It is not by hard words 
and controversial bitterness that we can hope to make Catholics 
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of our countrymen, but by taking the trouble to put the Catholic 
Faith clearly before them and explaining the difficulties raised 
in their minds by the prejudices of education.” 

To understand our technique better it might be well to 
take a glance at our talks, the principal ones at least, and see 
how our scheme worked out in practice. 


The first talk was devoted entirely to explaining why the 
Enquiry Class existed and how it would be run. After a few 
sincere words of welcome and an assurance that our listeners’ 
knees need not knock together in future, we pointed out that 
the decision to establish this information centre in the town had 
been forced upon us by the great number of people seeking 
information about the Church. We outlined some of the reasons 
why people usually enquire about the Faith ; on the other hand 
we mentioned some of the popular misconceptions about the 
Church and assured our listeners that if these were true, their 
speaker, for one, would not be addressing them on this occasion. 
We gave them an assurance that their own religions would not 
be attacked or criticised. We encouraged them to read the New 
Testament booklets and leaflets which we provided free and 
recommended the C.T.S. stall in the hallway to their purses. 
We gave our reasons for not talking oral questions from the 
floor. Finally we explained what faith was, a gift from God, to 
be secured by prayer. This naturally demanded a pretty full 
explanation of prayer, its nature, and necessity. 

The second talk should have found us knee deep in the most 
difficult subject of the course, the existence of God, but we were 
determined on not venturing beyond ankle-depth, if possible. 
We remembered the lesson taught us by the experienced author 
of Training Outlines: “Instead of labouring away at one or 
other of the proofs that there is a God, devote nine tenths of 
that energy to making the crowd realise what we mean by God 
and the remaining one tenth at the end of the process to the 
proofs.” We took this lesson to heart except that we placed the 
proofs right in the centre and followed them up by an exposition 
on the necessity of religion. We did not labour the traditional 
proofs of St. Thomas but rather tried to show that there were 
reasonable proofs, sufficient to convince any man who sat down 
to think it out. It may seem unwise to many to introduce such 
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an intangible subject on the second night of our course. Our 
reason for doing so was merely to stress at the outset the truths 
on which Catholics and non-Catholics agree. That, after all, was 
the advice given by St. Ignatius to the early Jesuits in the first 
days of the counter Reformation in Germany. The pitch has 
not changed considerably during the intervening centuries. 

On the third night we spoke of another way of getting to 
know God, through Revelation. We showed God’s love and 
goodness in making Himself known to man, we spoke of the 
honoured place the Bible holds in the Church and in spite of 
devilish whispers at our ears debunked private interpretation 
without attacking Luther and his confréres. 

There is always a serious temptation when dealing with 
Creation to speak at length on Evolution. We wasted little time 
on showing the inadequacy of this hypothesis to provide a 
sufficient explanation of man’s existence. Experience showed 
that to most of our listeners—even the more educated—it was 
only a high sounding name, or, as one gentleman said, “‘ a good 
excuse for not believing in God when you don’t want to.” 

At this stage we set out to introduce a new note into our 
syllabus—unity. Teachers in our Catholic schools frequently 
assert that one of the great drawbacks in using the Catechism 
as a text book is that it provides knowledge only in detail. 
“ Unity is lacking. Each part of the system of doctrine stands 
out in a level with every other part. Nothing is seen in its true 
proportions. Above all—and this is the most striking thing— 
there is failure to grasp what is the essential in the whole range 
of Christian dogma. They have not the key of the system. They 
have an idea that many things are more important than others, 
but it is difficult to find even one who knows definitely and 
clearly what is the central core in the system which gives sig- 
nificance and relative position to every other element in that 
system. The result is that what the students have learned has 
very little formative effect on their character.”’? 

If this were true of children how much more so of adults, 
whose minds were already full of many varied and fixed ideas 
on life. We were determined on giving unity and coherence to 
our talks by drawing a single golden thread through every one 
1 « What is Education,”’ by Dr. Leen, page 161. 
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of them. This was none other than Grace—the supernatural life 
of the soul. The word “ grace ” would ring out many times right 
down to the end of the course. Hence when speaking on the 
Creation of man we explained very fully what this divine life was 
and assured our listeners that as the talks progressed they would 
see more fully that grace was the clue to everything. the In- 
carnation, the Redemption, the foundation of the Church, the 
institution of the Sacraments, the keeping of the Commandments, 
finally that our main task in life was to acquire, maintain and 
develop this grace. 

Our general scheme placed us at a slight disadvantage 
when dealing with the Church. We must convince people that 
the Catholic Church was the true Church, but we were debarred 
from comparison with non-Catholic Churches. We merely 
compared the Catholic Church with the Church of Christ in the 
New Testament and showed that the four marks with emphasis 
on unity, were found par excellence in our Church. This may seem 
@ very meagre treatment, but it is significant that a very loyal 
Protestant once asked if a talk similar to this could be given 
on the B.B.C. At every series we have been asked to repeat 
this talk on an extra night, and the entire group turned up on 
each occasion. Our second talk on the Church was given almost 
entirely to a discussion on the Pope and Infallibility. Great 
pains are taken to show by quotation that the Universal Church 
recognised and accepted this pre-eminence of the Pope in the 
early centuries. Finally, we left no illusion about the obligation 
of joining the Church and set down clearly the many advantages 
which result from being guided on our heaven-ward journey 
by the Pillar of Truth. 

It is very necessary to explain to non-Catholics that the 
Church is not an organisation in the loose sense of the word. 
So in our introductory remarks on the Sacraments we dealt very 
simply with the Mystical Body, showing that each member of 
the Church, in the state of grace, is a living part or organism of — 
that Body. This simplified our approach to the Sacraments as 
channels or arteries of grace. In this context, more than any- 
where else, we had a golden opportunity of pointing out the 
helps, benefits and blessings which accrue to every member of 
the Church. Here, too, we would call on history to witness that 
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our beliefs and practices were those of the early Church. It 
seemed wise to outline, without criticism, the vast difference in 
essentials between the Catholic and non-Catholic sacramental 
systems. 

We were more or less on common ground in discussing 
Baptism. Confession, one of the great road blocks on the way to 
conversion, had to be dealt with very delicately. We thanked 
God’s mercy for giving us such a wonderful instrument of 
forgiveness, without belittling in any way its many difficultia 
even for the priest penitent. We attributed the many popular 
misconceptions to a Gilbertian humour rather than to Protestant 
prejudice and found time to quote one of the Bab Ballads. 


It is often asked, “‘ which of the Church’s doctrines makes 
the greatest appeal to the non-Catholic mind ? ” This is a very 
difficult question to answer as the would-be convert’s progress 
towards the Church is a very complex affair which does not 
always yield to analysis and then the heart has reasons that 
reason knoweth not. But if we are to draw on experience at 
Carlisle we would reply unhesitatingly, the Blessed Eucharist, 
particularly the promise of the Eucharist as found in St. John’s 
Gospel. We devoted an entire talk to chapter six of this Gospel 
and its implications and have learned since that it decided many 
minds on the difficult choice between becoming Catholics and 
turning back. When speaking of the Mass at this junction we 
confined ourselves almost entirely to doctrine. Many of the more 
intimate and practical aspects we kept for our “‘ dry Mass,” 
our tour of the church and for the supplementary talks at the 
end of the course. So far we have found no reason for altering 
this method of approach. 

Confirmation and Holy Orders are easily dealt with. 
Controversial aspects of the latter Sacrament were set aside for 
treatment at a future date. Much capital, however, can be made 
of the visible effects, which non-Catholics, particularly doctor 
and nurses, witness after the administration of the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction. 

And so we came to Matrimony, “ the greatest road-block 
on the road to conversion.” We realised quite well the truth of 
Frank Sheed’s statement and consequently no paper caused Us 
greater anxiety in its preparation. We were resolved that there 
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should be no shilly-shallying, and therefore put the Church’s 
teaching—not merely hers but Almighty God’s—as clearly 
as possible, supported by the best arguments at our command. 
Here we dealt merely with doctrine and Canon Law; matters 
like the use and abuse of marriage were best prefaced by an 
explanation of purity and found a more suitable setting on our 
treatment of the sixth Commandment. The subject of divorce 
gave us yet another golden opportunity of showing how obedience . 
to God’s law contributed towards a happy and peaceful world. 


The question whether or not we should include the Command 
ments never occurred to us... The decision to follow the Cate- 
chism settled that. Thinking it over, we felt that it would be 
nothing short of deception to ask a non-Catholic to accept the 
Church’s teachings minus the Commandments. In our first 
talk, we asked our audience to withold final judgement on the 
Church until they had heard the last talk. As we have said 
already, Catholicism is not just a body of doctrines to be believed 
but a way of life to be lived. And it is here that so many pros- 
pective converts bog down. Most of them put themselves one 
question: ‘‘ Can I live a good Catholic life ? ” and on their answer 
to this depends whether or not they will join the Church. Their 
reason, they tell us, is that they do not want to be like so many 
bad Catholics round about them. The Commandments did 
create one difficulty for us: should we put them in the body of 
the course, as in the Catechism, or at the end? Far better, we 
thought, to adopt the latter course as by that time the non- 
Catholic mind would have sufficient motives for accepting some 
of the apparently unpleasant obligations of God’s laws. Our 
treatment of them was along the traditional lines of the maker’s 
rules and we showed that the wholesale failure to observe them 
was the real explanation of the sorry mess the world is in to-day. 


And so we reached the end of our formal course of instruc- 
tions. For twenty-four nights we had patiently refrained from 
mentioning the word Protestant. That was our promise 
and we did our best to keep it. New we were free to speak as we 
wished, and only those who wished to hear us need attend. In 
two talks we traced, as far as possible, the Reformation and its 
results, firstly on the Continent and then in England. Our 
emphasis was not so much on history as on the absolute lack 
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of unity evidenced in the Protestant body today. By their 
fruits you shall know them... We left our hearers in no doubt 
that this unfortunate wound in the Body of Christ was not the 
work of God. These two talks invariably settled matters for 
those still undecided. 


There were other ends to be tied-up: there was the “ dry- 
Mass ”’ in Church, accompanied by a commentary from our 
Parish Priest ; there were at least three talks on Catholic 
practices and devotions, how to pray, say the Rosary, use a 
Missal at Mass, etc. There was that little heart-to-heart talk 
on the difficulty of living a good Catholic life and the danger of 
bad example from Catholics. With two or there personal con- 
ferences for each, we were ready to receive those wishing to 
become Catholics. 


Right from the start we recommended reading as a help to 
understanding the spoken word. We put in the hand of each 
enquirer a typed syllabus, giving a suggested reading, relevant 
to each talk, from the Catechism, New Testament and Bellarmine 
leaflets. There was abundant evidence that our suggestions 
were carried out, as at each series many of the written questions 
were obviously prompted by difficulties in the New Testament 
or leaflets. More extensive reading material was provided with 
books from a private library. 


Much of the misunderstanding about the Enquiry Class is 
traceable to a general idea that this method does not permit 
the instructor to get a close up of the individual’s background, 
needs and difficulties. The Enquiry Class method is always 
supplemented by private conferences. At every meeting, 
individuals were invited to stay behind at the end of the talk to 
clear up any difficulty or obscurity. Our experience is that 
they were only too willing to do so. We always found it possible 
to keep, as it were, a finger on the pulse of each listener. 


Furthermore, it was clear that our listeners enjoyed the 
group method and generally preferred it, An esprit de corps 
developed quickly and members not only felt at home with the 
group, but developed an interest in the progress of each other. 
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We are convinced that this is an adequate method of instruction 
for any enquirer. 


MICHAEL O’CONNOR 


The Rectory, 
Warwick Square, 
Carlisle. 


THE CHURCH IN HUNGARY 


A HUNGARIAN JESUIT* 


LMOST a thousand years have passed since Stephen of 
Hungary received his crown from Rome. Only a ruler who 
was at the same time saint and king could have foreseen 

the full symbolism of his act. The Magyar peoples, once the 
terror of Charlemagne’s Empire, were soon brought under the 
influence of the Gospel, and the kingdom of Hungary became one 
of the brightest stars in the firmament that was Christian 
Europe. For centuries its people were called upon to bear the 
brunt of the Turkish attacks, and they proved with their lives 
their loyalty to Christianity. But during the final disastrous 
conflict of the sixteenth century, which resulted in the incor- 
poration of the kingdom in the Habsbourg Empire, Protestantism 
began to get a footing in Hungary, due partly to the scarcity of 
priests and more especially to the anti-Hungarian policy of the 
new Catholic masters. Despite the heroic efforts of such Catholic 
patriots as Bishop Pierre Pazmany, it was therefore inevitable 
that Protestantism should become closely linked with our later 
struggle for national independence. 

The revolution of 1848 led to the formation of a national 
government under the leadership of Louis Kossuth, a Protestant 
patriot. But the forces sent to the aid of Austria by her neigh- 
bouring satellites quickly brought about his downfall. Hence- 
forward Hungary followed uncompromisingly the path of 
passive resistance under the inspiration of another Protestant 
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patriot, Francois Deak. This policy, so much admired by you 
own Arthur Griffith in his “‘ Resurrection of Hungary,” led the | 
nation to ultimate victory. In 1867 Hungary was able to set up 
a@ national ministry which for all internal purposes was 
independent. 


It was only after the final triumph of Hungarian separatism 
at the end of World War I that the Catholic revival blossomed 
forth in its full splendour. Its leaders were men of courage and 
vision, bishops like Mgr. Prohészka and Mgr. Zichy, priests like 
Fathers Bangha, 8.J. and Bus, 8.J. The young state aided all 
religions, looking on Protestantism, perhaps, with the warmest 
affection. But Catholicism also flourished under its tolerant 
rule. The only discordant note was struck during the Nazi 
regime of Szdélasi. Cardinal Mindszenty, then bishop of Vesz- 
prem, was arrested because he dared to protest against the 
arbitrary imprisonment of the Jews, and he was released, 
ironically enough, only by the arrival of Russian soldiers, 
But on the whole the relations between Church and State were 
increasingly friendly, and the spirit of Bela Kun found few 
adherents. 


Towards the ideal of ecclesiastical independence, too, much 
progress was made. The parochial clergy were not in any sense 
the servants of the state and received no state revenues for 
performing their ecclesiastical functions. Instead, every parish 
possessed an independent source of income, which usually took 
the form of landed property. But it must not be imagined that 
the Church in Hungary was the proprietor of vast demesnes, 
which she was intent on maintaining at all costs and whose 
tenants welcomed the advent of a Communist regime. Indeed, 
as long ago as 1938 the hierarchy agreed to surrender their 
properties without restitution in the general re-division of land 
which was then in progress under the Horthy government, but 
were asked to await a later occasion as the land division must 
necessarily proceed very slowly. Only as a result of this govern- 
ment-sponsored delay were ecclesiastical lands still a feature of 
Hungarian agricultural organisation at the beginning of the 
second world war. 

The expulsion of the Nazis from Hungary was followed in 
due course by the installation of the Communist regime. It was 
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quickly made clear that one of its primary aims was to seduce 
the Catholics from their allegiance to Rome. Religious orders 
of both sexes were ruthlessly suppressed and their monasteries 
confiscated. A few priests of various congregations, for whom 
the bishops were able to provide parochial duties, were able to 
continue their sacred ministry; the remainder, deprived of their 
living and debarred from seeking alms by the suppression of all 
charitable organisations, were forced to join the ranks of the 
labourers to earn their daily bread. The Catholic schools 
became the property of the state. The days of prayer to Our 
Lady, perhaps the most impressive annual manifestation of the 
people’s faith, were attacked by government spokesmen. 
Members of the hierarchy were accused of “ anti-democratic ” 
and “ counter-revolutionary ” activities. Cardinal Mindszenty, 
in a letter to the whole Hungarian people, dealt forcibly with the 
conditions to which the Church and its rulers had been reduced: 
“ Gigantic obstacles have been placed in the path of persever- 
ance and devotion for millions of Hungarians, and this despite 
the guarantee of religious liberty enshrined in the constitution. 
Such a policy is a crying shame for those who employ it, but all 
their efforts have so far been in vain.” The letter, dated 
16th November, 1948, was issued for publication to the Magyar 
Kurir, the official Catholic organ. At the last moment its pub- 
lication was prohibited by the police. A month later Cardinal 
Mindszenty was arrested. 

The long history of the injustices to which the Church has 
been subjected in Hungary makes sad and often bitter reading. 
I could relate many happenings at which I was forced to be an 
eye-witness. Here I shall content myself with recalling one 
particular incident which may be taken as typical of the methods 
employed by the Communist regime. It concerns the seizure of 
the Jesuit College at Lieged, where I happened to be a student. 


Built in 1939 as the theological seminary of the Hungarian 
province of the Society of Jesus, Lieged became the home of the 
faculty of philosophy also in 1941. A few years later it opened 
its doors to a limited number of lay students. When the crisis 
of 1948 arrived it was inevitable that it should excite the envy 
of the new regime. Despite the many rumours which reached us 
that its confiscation had been decided upon, we continued our 
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studies calmly and even confidently. Our first intimation that 
the crisis was at hand was the arrival of a squad of police to 
make a check on the number of rooms in the building. A 
government order had made it illegal for any building to have 
more rooms than dwellers. As we had our chapel, three libraries, 
two laboratories, and many class-rooms in addition to the 
students’ quarters, it was easy to pronounce that we had broken 
the law. From that moment our expulsion was only a matter 
of time. 

We had only to wait a few hours for the next move. On the 
same night I was awakened by a sudden knock on the door of 
my room. Without waiting for a reply the Father Minister 
entered, excited and nervous. He ordered me to dress immedi- 
ately and have my residence permit ready. Soon six policemen 
crowded into the room. They filled the whole space from the 
bed to the opposite wall. The smoke of their cigarettes ascended 
in great puffs to the ceiling. The officer in charge examined my 
identity card. A second searched under the bed. Four other 
stood by with revolvers drawn. When the officer was satisfied 
that my papers were in order he passed on to the next room. 
I ventured to the door and saw that the whole house was full 
of police. They threatened to shoot anyone who would leave 
his room. ... 

The police stayed in the building till 5 a.m. Next morning 
the excitement was intense and classes were suspended. We 
discussed the events of the night before and wondered what the 
future had in store for us. ‘ 


At 1 p.m. a group of University students arrived at the 

main door. They demanded entrance. Our porter refused to let 
them in. They proceeded to force the door and crowded into 
the corridors. Father Minister ordered each of us to lock the 
door of his own room and not to allow the University students 
to enter. Immediately, he telephoned the police headquarter. 
The officer in charge was ostensibly sympathetic but replied 
that it was a matter not for the police but for the urban author- 
ties. The latter were equally unconcerned: “No, Reverend 
Father, this business does not come under our authority. It isa 
matter for the Ministry of Education.” As a last resort one of 
the staff was despatched to Budapest. 
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Meanwhile the University students strolled up and down the 
corridors, seemingly quite at home in their new surroundings. 
A few stationed themselves at the exits and refused to allow any 
Jesuits carrying parcels to go out. The remainder, incensed at 
their failure to get possession of the students’ rooms wrecked 
vengeance on the other parts of the house. I got into conver- 
sation with one of the latter band. He was sincerely ashamed of 
his part in the proceedings but explained that he had no alter- 
native. If he did not join the mob he might be expelled from the 
University. When one of his companions came in sight he stopped - 
the conversation and stole quietly away. 


When night came our visitors settled down to sleep in the 
class-halls and corridors. Those who could not sleep sang and 
whistled. It was our first experience of what was soon to 
become part of our daily life. 


Next morning we waited anxiously for the return of the 
Father who had been sent to Budapest. Accompanied by 
Barankovies, the leader of the Catholic party, he had been able 
to secure an interview with Ortutai, the Communist Minister of 
Education. The latter listened with feigned astonishment to the 
news which they brought; then he telephoned the mayor and 
police of Sieged. With a smile he announced that everything 
was now in order. The Jesuit Father, confident that his mission 
had been successful, thanked him sincerely and hurried out to 
send home the good news. When he rang up the college he was 
amazed to learn that it was still occupied. He returned immedi- 
ately to the Education headquarters. The Minister of Education 
eculd not receive him. 

At 1 p.m. a further group of University students arrived. 
Tihey were accompanied by locksmiths, who proceeded to open 
the rooms which were locked. They seized in turn the refectory, 
the kitchen, the infirmary and all the rooms on the first and 
second floors. Most of us succeeded in saving our personal 
belongings and moved into the part of the house which was still 
unoccupied. The Communist students hurled insults at us, 
calling us thieves when we dared to carry off our property from 
our former rooms. A few of our number, whose nerves were 
collapsing under the strain, were able to offer no further 
resistance. Their belongings were salvaged by others and brought 
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to our new quarters. Here we assembled in the evening and 
chanted the Te Deum in thanksgiving for the many years we had 
spent in the college. We remained in this section of the house 
for a fortnight without further interference, dining on cold meals 
till a cooking apparatus was set up in the cellar. An attempt 
wis made to continue the classes, but study was impossible, 
owing to the noise made by a band of apprentices, who by this 
time had been installed in the house. It became clearer daily 
that further resistance would: be useless. To remain in Sieged 
wuld play into the hands of the Communist regime; to seek a 
haven of peace for our studies elsewhere offered the only hope of 
ensuring the future life of our congregation. We obtained the 
permission of Father Provincial and decided to seek refuge 
abroad. 


And still the Church in Hungary fights on. Never have 
places of worship been so crowded. Never have religious voca- 
tims been so numerous. The Jesuits usually had about a dozen 
stadents preparing for the priesthood; today they have twenty- 
four. The Dominicans were satisfied if they received one or two’ 
stadents annually; last year they got eighteen. When the police 
closed the Jesuit church in Budapest, an immense congregation 
assembled at the entrance, bearing flowers to decorate the altars, 
reciting the Rosary and singing hymns. When fifty nuns who 
had been expelled from their convent arrived in a neighbouring 
village, the hawkers in the market-place suspended their sales 
aud handed over all the provisions which remained to the 
destitute sisters. The spirit which animated such actions as thes 
has given a new-found strength to the Catholics of Hungary. 
They have put their martyrdom to good account and have 
- drawn from it the fortitude which must lead them to final victory. 
Above all they have been sustained by the heroic example of 
their Cardinal Primate, whose last message to them before his 
imprisonment showed an eagerness to share their sufferings 
which has since become the admiration of the world: “‘ Two of 
my predecessors have fallen on the field of honour, two others 
had all their property confiscated, Jean Vitez was imprisoned, 
Martinuzzi was assassinated by the powers of his day, Pazmany, 
the greatest, was driven into exile, Ambrose Karoly contracted 
his fatal malady when visiting the sick. Yet for none of them 
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was it made so impossible to fulfil his duty as for me. Never 
have so many calumnies or false accusations, a thousand times 
refuted but still more obstinately repeated, accumulated around 
any of my seventy-eight predecessors. as around me. 

“JT stand on guard for God, for the Church, for the Father- 
land. The historic service of my people, the most abandoned in 
the world, demands it. In the light of their sufferings my own 
fate is of little account.” 

A HUNGARIAN JESUIT 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
PROCLAMATION OF THE 
ASSUMPTION 


KEVIN MACGRATH 


HE miracle had happened. For days beforehand the weather 
had been cold and wet and pilgrims from many lands, 
travelling light of necessity, shivered in light clothes in 

the chilly air of Rome. The question was on every lip: will the 
first of November be wet? Many pessimists recalled that in 
1854 Pius IX had read the Bull proclaiming the Immaculate 
Conception in driving rain. And, as if to confirm their fears, 
all the weather forecasts prophesied bad weather. 

Now, however, the curtain of early morning mist over the 
city had lifted to disclose the piazza of Saint Peter’s floodlit 
with brilliant sunshine and a sky as radiantly blue as the mantle 
of Our Lady herself. High above the cupola of the basilica the 
fading moon was faintly visible. It was as if the elements had 
come iirst to pay their respects to Her who is as bright as the 
sun and clothed with the moon. One could sense that She was 
there in person, draping Her azure cloak in protection over all 
those present to do Her honour, as She is often represented in 
medieval paintings. 

Despite the early hour, the broad Via della Conciliazione, 
leading to Saint Peter’s was a hive of activity. High up on the 
Palazzo Torlonia a workman, loaded with evergreen wreaths, 
was tripping along the balustrade of a loggia as casually as if he 
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were walking along the pavement a hundred feet beneath. On 
the opposite side a youth perched precariously on the ledge of a 
fourth-storey window fastening a tapestry securely. Under. 
neath, the shops and cafes were already open and tables and 
chairs were being carried out to the sidewalk. Electricians were 
fixing bulbs into the monogram on the facade of the Church of 
Santa Maria in Traspontina in preparation for the illuminations 
that evening. There were no flags and no bunting. Just flowers 
and evergreens and hangings. 

In Saint Peter’s square itself the decorations were of the 
simplest. The simple, white Papal throne had been placed 
against a white silk dossal emblazoned with the Pontifical arms, 
under a canopy of crimson and gold outside the main door of 
the basilica. Above it a banner bearing a reproduction of Titian’s 
masterpiece, the Assumption, was draped. On the walls of the 
Vatican to the right of the throne, the standard of the Papal 
Guards hung limply from its staff. 

A cleaner in check carpet slippers began sweeping the steps 
of the throne with a besom. The policemen lent the first touch 
of colour to the day’s proceedings. They had laid aside their 
dull grey summer uniform and donned ceremonial full dress, 
complete with plumed shakos, gold epaulettes, white bandoliers 
and swords. In pairs they strutted solemnly around the piazza 
with a gravity and dignity that would have delighted the most 
exacting novice-master. 

It was not quite half past five in the morning as yet, but 
there were already some thousands in the square. The colonnade 
had been turned into a huge dormitory by hundreds of Italian 
pilgrims who had arrived in Rome the previous evening and were 
unable to find accommodation. Now many of them: were astir 
and eating their breakfast of rolls and wine. Two nuns were 
still fast asleep, supporting one another as they lay propped up 
against a column. Some yards away an elderly priest, sitting 
in the steps, was totally absorbed in his Office. A yellow single- 
decker bus drew in. From it descended a Dominican bishop, 
followed by a crowd of excited, jabbering peasants. Two burly, 
bearded young men dressed in colourful Scottish tartans strode 
past. Only their accent betrayed that they were from Northern 
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No matter which way the eye turned one could see only 
masses of people all converging in the same direction. And they 
came from every part of the globe, proudly carrying banners and 
wearing the native dress of their countries. Here was a group 
from Sardinia, dressed in long red skirts and elaborately-em- 
broidered scarves; there was a group from the Tyrol wearing 
feathered hats, leather pants and green jackets. Then there 
were the women from Brittany in high, starched bonnets, © 
knotted under the chin, whose voluminous black skirts did not 
prevent them from running to get a good vantage point. After 
them came a British Royal Air Force group led by a padre from 
Kilkenny whom I had met the night before searching for his 
lost breviary in the Via di Porta Angelica. 

But it was the Spaniards who stole the show. Their military 
pilgrimage led the way. Army, navy, air force and police officers, 
all in full dress uniforms, glittering with decorations and medals. 
Veterans of the Civil War, several of them still bearing the scars 
of conflict, they had come to the Eternal City to lay at the feet 
of Our Lady their homage and thanks for preserving their 
country from the terrors of Communism. Each unit had its 
own beautiful banner, representing the Madonna of some 
famous Spanish shrine and was accompanied by a chaplain, 
whose soutane and flat hat were decorated with the colours of 
his regiment. All of the padres had stiff, gold epaulettes and 
many of them wore campaign medals. Next came the Catalan 
contingent headed by acolytes in sleeveless surplices, singing 
a hymn in honour of the Mother of God. After them marched 
boy scouts bearing on their shoulders a replica of the miraculous 
statue of Our Lady of Montserrat, later to be presented to their 
National Church in Rome. Finally came thousands of men and 
women, the latter dressed in flowing mantillas and long, black 
dresses, all marching under the standards of their associations. 
Some months earlier I had met an Austrian aristocrat in Dublin 
who freely confessed that all the pomp and splendour of the 
Austrian Empire had been based on Spanish ceremonial. Here, 
I could witness for myself the etiquette of Spain. Although 
the Spanish pilgrims were only a minute fraction of the half- 
million pilgrims who crowded into the piazza, every one of them 
came to the ceremony dressed as if they were about to be 
received in private audience by His Holiness. 
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At half past seven the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
accredited to the Holy See, resplendent in court dress and 
cocked hats,trimmed with white feathers began to take up their 
positions in a special tribune facing the Papal throne. Near 
them, in the formal anonymity of evening dress, sat the members 
of the various government delegations to the ceremony. Amongst 
the latter one easily recognised the studious face of De Gasperi, 
Premier of Italy, the shiny bald head and thick horn-rimmed 
spectacles of Schumann, Foreigh Minister of France, and the 
almost ascetic features of our own MacBride. 


Suddenly there was a roll of drums and the Swiss Guards, 
in new uniforms of saffron and blue marched smartly from the 
Vatican, the sun glinting off their helmets and halberds. A 
few sharp words of.command and they took up their positions 
along the route of the procession. Of all the troops present they 
were easily the most impressive. Every man of them was at 
least six feet tall and nearly another foot was added by the 
helmet and plume which he wore. Their colourful uniforms were 
outstanding even in that assembly of gorgeous dress. ri 


Newsvendors passed through the crowd selling copies of 
the Osservatore Romano. To celebrate the occasion a special 
number had been issued, bearing on the front page an image of 
the Assumption, bordered in gold and within, lengthy extracts 
from Dante’s immortal Divine Comedy relating to the Blessed 
Virgin. These were eagerly snapped up as souvenirs by the 
pilgrims. One youth, more enterprising than his colleagues, had 
cornered the market in Irish daily papers. These he disposed of 
at prices ranging from sixpence to a shilling each. Here and there 
Boy Scouts could be seen distributing leaflets containing the 
hymns to be sung during the ceremony in Italian, French, 
English, Spanish and German. 

There was a burst of martial music and the Papal Gendarmes 
in black bearskins with red plumes, black tunics with white 
facings, white breeches and high black knee-boots, swords 
gleaming in the sun, took up their position alongside the Swiss 
Guards. After them marched the Palatine Guards, the only 
Papal soldiers who carry rifles, wearing blue uniforms trimmed 
with red and flat, plumed hats. How magnificent and splendid 
all this was to the eyes of the younger generation of Irish people, 
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who have been starved of pageantry since the withdrawal of 
the British in 1922 ! 

Punctually at 8.45 a.m. there was another roll of drums and 
the Noble Guards—the personal bodyguards of the Holy Father 
—paraded out from the side door of the basilica and lined up 
facing the crowd on each side of the throne. The standard 
bearer marched directly to the right of the throne, the place of 
honour, clicked his heels and stood stiffly at attention. Their . 
red tunics splashed a brilliant hue on the dull biscuit tone of the 
facade. A hush of anticipation spread over the vast multitude 
for the appearance of these officers heralded the approach of 
the Father of Christendom himself. An infectious note of 
excitement crept into the Irish brogue of the English announcer. 


The procession moved out in a wide arc from the Vatican 
to the obelisk in the centre of the square and from thence in a 
straight line to the space in front of the throne. First came the 
members of the regular clergy, in lines of four; familiar orders 
such as the Dominicans and Franciscans and Augustinians and 
ones never seen in Ireland like the Oratorians and Canons 
Regular of the Lateran and Conventual Franciscans of the 
Eastern Rite, in high, cylindrical flat-topped hats—rather like 
a “topper” in reverse. Nor was the white race alone represented. 
There were Africans, Burmese, Chinese, Ethiopians, Indians 
and Japanese marching side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
with the Europeans, whose religious culture they are inheriting, 
all testifying eloquently to the universality and solidarity of 
the Church. And was it not fitting that it should be so since 
Mary is the Mother of the whole human family ? 

Exactly at nine o’clock a priest appeared carrying a large, 
black wooden cross accompanied by seven clerics with lighted 
candles. After them walked the prelates of the Church—car- 
dinals, patriarchs, archbishops and bishops in white mitre and 
cope—forming a white ribbon in the black mass of the crowd. 
Never before had the storied walls of Saint Peter’s surveyed 
such a galaxy of the hierarchy. One’s mind instinctively re- 
called with sadness those primates who were unable through 
the malice of the enemies of the Faith to be present physically : 
Sapieha of Poland, Beran of Czechoslovakia, Mindszenty of 
Hungary, Stepinac of Yugo-Slavia. But we knew they were 
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present in spirit and that in their prison cells, where they were 
silently confessing the Faith, they were joined in unison in the 
fellowship of the Church Militant in proclaiming the new glory 
of Our Lady. It was some consolation to recall that the concept 
of the Mystical Body admits of no temporal or material barriers, 
Reminding ourselves of this, we could only pity the Communists 
for their spiteful and petty malevolence which can harm no 
creed but their own. 


The Sistine Choir began to sing the litany of the Saints. 
The voices could be heard clearly for an expectant hush had 
fallen on the huge throng. All eyes were on the first two pillars 
of the colonnade through which the Holy Father would be borne 
in state. In front of me an Irishman tapped a French Sister of 
Charity on the shoulder. She turned around to see him making 
motions over his head. Separated as they were by the barriers 
of race and language, she understood and obligingly clipped the 
wings of her cornette together. A little to the left some Austrian 
pilgrims propped an old, bent man up on a stool against a pillar. 
Over to the right a priest fixed a large telescope to a stand. A 
demure little American nun produced a cine-camera from under- 
neath the capacious folds of her habit, clapped it to her eye and 
focussed it. 


When I turned again to look over the square I could hardly 
believe my eyes. One second ago there was nothing in the 
piazza but a great black mass. Now, as if by miracle, the whole 
impression was one of whiteness. Thousands of handerchiefs 
blossomed out of nowhere from the main door of the basilica 
down almost to the Tiber. The sea furnishes us with the best 
analogy, for the shout that went up resembled the mighty roar 
of the ocean and the handkerchiefs looked like specks of foam 
on the waves of the sea of pilgrims. Who cared that we were 
deafened by the thunderous cheers from half a million throats or 
that we were jostled and trampled upon by the excited throngs 
on each side of us? Who noticed that the Italian pilgrims 
directly in front of us swung the poles of their banners rather too 
energetically and quite too close to our heads for our comfort ? 
We were in the august presence of the Vicar of Christ himself, 
at what we felt was the crowning point of his pontificate. A 
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tremendous upsurge of enthusiasm endowed even those wearied 
from days of travelling and hours of standing with new energy 

Borne aloft on the sturdy shoulders of his attendants, the 
Holy Father was clearly visible to every pilgrim present. The 
cheers and clapping drowned the fanfare of silver trumpets and 
the chanting. Underneath the swinging canopy of cloth of gold 
sat the Pope, the spotless whiteness of his mitre and cope 
accentuating the olive colour of his skin and clearly emphas- 
ising his aristocratic, classical profile—the long Roman nose, 
the high sloped forehead, the firm, protruding chin. At length 
the sedia reached the open square in front of the basilica. The 
Pope descended and slowly and deliberately mounted the steps 
to his throne. The two deacons removed his cope and laid it 
out on the throne while the two chamberlains placed the flabella 
against the canopy. Turning around, he bestowed his Apostolic 
Blessing on the still cheering crowds with the expansive, sweeping 
gestures so characteristic of him. The stage was now set for the 
climax. 

And what a magnificent setting it was! For a backdrop, 
the lofty facade of the basilica crowned by the noble dome of 
Michelangelo ; for wings the wide symmetrical sweep of the 
colonnades broken up by the irregular pile of the wings of the 
Vatican to the right. In the dead centre stood the obelisk of 
Caligula, a trophy of the victory of Christianity over paganism 
and a permanent reminder of the strength of Faith over Force. 
Flanking this, the two fountains of Maderna cut off today and 
forming what should have been the best grandstands from which 
to watch the ceremony. 

The two most striking things about the actual Proclamation 
of the Dogma were its simplicity and its brevity. When the 
Holy Father sat down the cardinals performed the Act of 
Obedience, passing up to the throne one at a time to kiss his 
| right shoulder. Last of all came the tiniest, Cardinal Tien, the 
first Chinese cardinal in history. Then Cardinal Tisserant, as 
Dean of the Sacred College, stepped forth to present the trad- 
itional demand to the Pope, requesting him in perfectly en- 
unciated Latin to proclaim the new dogma. In reply the Supreme 
Pontiff asked all to join in prayer for guidance and, kneeling, 
intoned the Veni Creator Spiritus. After the hymn, the Pope 
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again seated himself. Two monsignori in attendance placed 
richly jewelled microphones, presented by Marian societies jp 
Spain and Italy, on each side of the throne. The master of 
ceremonies took the Papal Bull, bound in blue leather, opened it 
and placed it between the thumbs and index fingers of the Holy 
Father’s joined hands. It was exactly 9.40 a.m. when, in a firm, 
resonant voice charged with emotion he began to read the Bull, 
The actual reading took less than five minutes. Whilst he was 
reading the whole world seemed to have stopped to listen, 
Every ear strained so as not to miss a syllable. The only sound 
was the click of a camera shutter or the whirr of movie camera. 

When the Pope had finished a mighty cheer split the 
heavens. A thousand doves, released from the end of the col- 
onnade, swept upwards, wheeled around the piazza and then 
flew off, symbolising as they went the message going out over 
the world. The great bell over the left door of the basilica 
thundered out and was answered by every bell in Rome. The 
mighty organ within pealed forth its message of joy and gladness. 
Then half a million voices burst forth into the traditional paean 
of the Church, the Te Deum. Pilgrims from every nation joined 
in the singing with heartfelt thanks for being permitted to witness 
such a notable and historic scene. 


The Pope then raised his hands to command silence, after 
which he delivered a short sermon in Italian. Recalling the 
historic nature of the occasion, he exorted his listeners to in- 
crease their devotion to Our Lady. Speaking in a voice charged 
with great emotion, he was interrupted time after time by 
enthusiastic bursts of applause and cheering. 

At 10.15 a.m. the ceremony outside the basilica ended and 
to the tolling of its bells, the pealing of the great organ and the 
stirring music of the Papal bands the procession moved slowly 
into Saint Peter’s for the Pontifical Mass. 

Outside, an aeroplane swooped low over the piazza, scat- 
tering coloured streamers and confetti on the people. Little 
_ knots of pilgrims gathered around the loud speakers to listen § 
to the Mass. A queue of philatelists, eager to send home post 
cards date-marked the first of November, formed up outside 
the tiny Vatican Post Office. At the quaint old pump near the 
Porta Angelica, adorned with four Papal tiaras, some Italian 
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men began to wash themselves leisurely totally oblivious of the 
stares of dozens of visitors. On the fountain to the right of the 
piazza a youth stood waving a large Irish flag in order to gather 
together the members of his party. Groups of Spanish girls, 
arms linked together, paraded up and down the Via della Con- 
ciliazione, smilingly posing for photographers and movie camera- 
men. 

For many pilgrims the illumination of the city after nightfall 
will remain one of the most striking memories of the event. 
By day, many of the public buildings and churches of Rome 
look sadly in need of repair and painting. By night, however, 
the light buff colour of the travertine stone used in most of the 
edifices is invested with the mellow, golden hue of old ivory when 
floodlit. This is in contrast with a city like Paris, where the dull 
grey stone used in buildings gives a rather harsh effect under 
arc lamps. 

The whole of the Eternal City was illuminated. In the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s the wings of the colonnade were constellat- 
ions of lights curving round to the floodlit cupola of the basilica. 
Many of us had looked forward to seeing the vast dome lit up 
in the traditional fashion by flares. But this was not to be. 
The feet of Progress churn up much that is beautiful in life. 

Every window ledge on the Via della Conciliazione was 
decorated with lamps. Down at the end of it, dominating the 
serpentine sweep of the Tiber, was the Castel Sant’Angelo, 
encircled by chains of light and lit by searchlights of blue and 
gold. The Colosseum was ringed with three double rows of 
flares. Outside it was illuminated with soft green lights. Inside 
it glowed and smouldered with concealed red lighting. In the 
Piazza di Spagna the fountains tumbled amd bubbled crystal 
clear on the lamps concealed underneath the water, beneath 
the lofty facade of the Trinita dei Monti, aglow with myriad 
lamps. Nearby the outlines of the Irish Franciscan church of 
Saint Isidore were picked out by electric bulbs. 

Nor were the citizens of Rome to be outdone in the matter 
of decorations. The windows of houses everywhere were or- 
namented with flowers and Chinese lanterns. And at the corners 
of streets one stumbled on wayside shrines to the Madonna, 
bedecked with blossoms and blue lanterns. 
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Faced with all these manifestations of public veneration 
for the Virgin of the Assumption, how could one resist saying 
those beautiful words of the Holy Father, specially com 
for the occasion : 


We who on this earth pass as pilgrims, 
comforted by Faith in future resurrection, 
look upon thee, 
our Life, our Sweetness and our Hope ; 
draw us towards thee with the gentleness of thy 
voice, 
to show us one day, after our exile, 
JESUS, Blessed Fruit of thy womb, 
O gracious, O pious, 
O sweet Virgin Mary. 
KEVIN MacGrati 


29 Mespil Road, 
Ballsbridge, 
Dublin. 


A NOTE ON FILM CENSORSHIP 


C, 8S. FINNEGAN 


E Bea cinema is a child of the twentieth century and by n0 
means the least of its problem children, whether we approach 
it from the moral or the social standpoint. The American film 
industry made a step towards an adequate form of control when 
it set up what is known as the Hayes Office, to which scripts 
are submitted before the film is shot. This is tackling the whole 
problem at the right end but a body set up by the trade is very 
likely to be influenced by trade considerations and the inference 
is that its code is a bit too lenient, if we are to judge by the 
number of films to which grave objection is taken by the Legion 
of Decency. For countries like ours which have to depend 
completely on foreign product the most immediate way of dealing 
with the question is by censorship and until the whole thing 
is considered on an international level, it will be the only way. 
It is, of course, not a complete answer to the problem it 
all its ramifications because the effect is a post factum one. The 
censor has no voice in the making of the film ; he is presented 
with a fait accompli and told to make the best of it. For the mor 
obvious offences against the code by which he works he can cut 
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a film or reject it completely but he can do little or nothing about 
the effect built up by the continuous flow of films which do not 
offend by dialogue or situation but suggest views of life that are 
lacking in social sense and moral responsibility. The importance 
of wealth and sex implied in the average picture is beyond 
reach of the censor’s scissors in the majority of cases. 

The older cinema was an affair of blacks and whites with 
very little subtlety about it but with the advent of sound the 
motion picture took on a new dimension and acquired a power — 
of suggestion by implication and undertone that has made the 
censor’s task a more difficult one. It is a matter of innuendo and 
half-said things, of ideas slipped in unobtrusively. This delicacy 
of touch is much more evident in recent films and the result 
is that you may find critics approaching a film from much the 
same angle and differing sharply in their appraisal of it. Quite 
recently I saw review of a film, ‘‘ Born Yesterday,” by an 
American Catholic film critic who suggested that this was a 
particularly dangerous piece of work because it had a leftist 
point of view that was hinted at rather than expressed, the 
whole thing being carried along disarmingly by some very 
brilliant comedy. This same film was condemned by another 
Catholic writer on films for its salacious dialogue, but he said 
he could see no attack, however veiled, against democratic 
institutions. The censor, too, will have his troubles with ten- 
uous material of this kind. 


Now and then a film is made with an obvious sincerity of 
purpose and it would seem rather unlikely that there could arise 
any difference of opinion as to what that purpose was. Yet 
something of the sort cropped up at the Venice Film Festival 
last year. The film was a French production, Dieu a besoin des 
hommes, and it was given an enthusiastic review by an Italian 
Communist paper, which saw in it an all-out attack on the 
Catholic priesthood. A few days later the Institut Catholique 
du Cinema awarded it their prize for the finest film with a 
spiritual message. Its story is of a community of ignorant 
islanders off the coast of Brittany who are deserted by their 
priest and compel the sacristan, a man of great piety, to take 
on the duties of a priest and even to go through the motions of 
saying Mass. He is fully aware that he has no priestly powers 
and at first shrinks from performing priestly functions but 
carries on till a priest is sent to the island in the conviction that 
he is an instrument, however humble, in the hands of God. The 
great sincerity of the film was evident to Catholics, even if the 
treatment was very unusual, but the point of it was completely 
missed by the Communist critic. 

In a Catholic community such as ours this picture would be 
accorded a very mixed reception. There are many people who 
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would be shocked to the core at the thought of a layman function- 
ing as a priest and could only view it as bringing discredit on the 
Church. Others might take it as an example of the very myster- 
ious way in which God’s designs for the salvation of men operate 
and be very edified. These are things which the censor has to 
resolve for himself apart from his own personal views. As the 
film gains in versatility it becomes more difficult to cope with 
and he has to be a very protean sort of person to have an answer 
ready all the time. A good deal of hard thinking has to be done 
sn before the certificate that we see on the screen is 
issu 


Letterkenny. 


C. 8S. FINNEGAN 


ROUND THE REVIEWS 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 


66 CX ILENS,” the layman whose views on preaching from the 
S hearer’s standpoint were first published in Belgium four 
years ago,! continues to attract widespread attention in 
European surveys of the present-day position of preaching in the 
Church’s pastoral life. The Italian Clergy Review (Rivista del Clero 
Italiano) devoted its issue of July 1951, to the general subject 
of preaching and opened the discussion with a translation of the 
substance of ‘‘ Silens’s ” article. Next came an article by Mgr. 
Alberto Castelli on ‘ Preaching in England.” He pointed out 
how English conditions impart a distinctive character both to the 
subject-matter and to the style of Catholic preaching there; 
it tends, for example, to be “ as clear and simple as possible ” in 
doctrinal explanation. After Newman, Father Woodlock, 8.J., 
Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., Mgr. Knox and Father Martin- 
dale, S.J. are Mgr. Castelli’s favourites among English preachers. 
He notes that Mgr. Knox wrote detective stories at one stage of 
his career and adds: “‘ I must say that, when I heard him preach, 
I had the impression of seeing the detective mind at work in the 
way in which he sought out Scriptural passages and brought 
them, so to speak, face to face with each other.” He thinks that 
Knox at his best is characterized by the quality of “ brilliant 
freshness ’’ (as witness the Slow Motion series, Mass, One 
1 See The Furrow, June 1951, p. 374 ff. , 
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and Gospel) and that he possesses “ a special gift for making the 
Gospel and indeed the whole of Scripture come alive, not only 
in the moral lessons he draws from it—many others can do that 
—but also in the use he makes of description. A case in point is 
his Retreat for Priests, which is entirely based on Biblical char- 
acters.” 

In concluding his survey of modern preaching in England — 
Mgr. Castelli declares that many of the preachers he met there 
“followed without knowing it a rule I once got from a senior 
companion of mine in the seminary (who, incidentally, was and 
is a very good preacher himself): ‘ When you preach, have the 
greatest respect for your hearers, as if they already knew all 
that you are going to tell them (indeed as if their knowledge, both 
in quality and quantity, were much superior to your own) ; 
but at the same time be as simple and clear as possible, as if the 
audience in front of you were hearing everything you say for the 
very first time in their lives.’ ” 

Father E. M. Caglio, a parish priest of the archdiocese of 
Milan, discusses the subject of ‘‘ Planned Preaching” in the 
next article of this symposium. He begins: “ The practice is, 
unfortunately, not unknown among the clergy of waiting 
until Saturday evening to ask the question: ‘ What am I going 
to preach about to-morrow ?’ And sometimes they spend most 
of the short time left to them for preparation in trying to make 
up their minds between one subject and another.” 

True enough ; one need not go to Italy to discover examples 
of that! Father Caglio points out the consequences of it very 
clearly. ‘‘ A bad choice of subjects for Sunday preaching in- 
volves a serious loss to the parish in one respect: points of 
Catholic doctrine that have only a secondary importance are 
touched on over and over again in the course of the year, while 
others of capital importance are passed over in complete silence. 
Doctrinal instruction in particular tends to disappear, and 
priests who know their business to-day are alarmed at the prospect; 
the bishops themselves are already reacting strongly against this 
deficiency in our pastoral work. The fact is that a great part of 
our improvised or half-improvised sermons treat of nothing but 
points of morality. Often it is not even the most important 
virtues or vices that are dealt with but the most superficial ones, 
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like vanity, talkativeness, impatience and so on. We keep on 
talking about details at a time when our people’s faith is in 
danger of collapsing and when they need to have new life put 
into their fundamental convictions.” 
; This brings Father Caglio to his point: the necessity of 
exercising the ministry of preaching in the parish according to a 
well worked-out plan which has been drawn up by the priests of 
the parish themselves and which ig followed in its essential lines 
by the preacher at every Mass on Sunday. In this way Tizio 
(the Italian Murphy”’) will get agood grounding in his religion 
Sunday by Sunday throughout the year, whatever Mass he goes 
to. Father Caglio has a preference for a parish plan of preaching 
as against the diocesan one, which is in vogue in many dioceses 
outside Italy. He thinks that a parish plan can be more practical, 
more in tune with the immediate needs and capacities of the 
audience, than one which is imposed from above on all the clergy 
of a diocese as a body. Again, a priest will put more of himself 
into a course of sermons which he has had a hand in planning 
himself. There is an element of truth in this, but Father Caglio 
does not allow sufficiently for the fact that Tizio, especially if he 
is a city-dweller, may take it into his head to go not merely to 
different Masses in his parish church on different Sundays, but to 
different Masses in different churches Sunday by Sunday. It is 
difficult to see that the advantages of a parish plan are not 
greatly counterbalanced by those of a diocesan one—or at least 
of a regional plan covering a group of parishes within the diocese 
—in present-day circumstances. At the same time there is 
certainly room for more personal work on the part of the in- 
dividual priest in adapting the general head-lines provided by a 
common plan of preaching to the ever-varying circumstances of 
time and place. 

“Doctrinal instruction,” says Father Caglio roundly, 
“‘is the thing that our people need most urgently, since the great 
majority of our hearers have never got beyond the catechism 
they learned as children—that is if they did learn it. Anyhow, in 
what way did they learn it ? At best, in the way that boys have 
of learning things . . . .” Therefore a well-arranged course of 
preaching should find room for a “ methodical repetition of the 
most important truths of the Faith. It may appear at first sight 
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to be more practical and more attractive for the audience to 
confine one’s exposition of the Gospel of the day to the drawing 
of moral lessons from it, but this practice has proved to be a 
fatal mistake in the long run. We are reaping the bitter fruits of 
it to-day in the religious ignorance of our people. Anyhow it 
makes no sense in the light of the Gospels themselves. Thus 
many of the feast-day Gospels deal with Our Lord’s miracles. 
He wrought these miracles for an apologetic purpose—what we 
call “ the relative truth of miracles ”’ : 


Ut credant quia tu me misisti ... 

Et crediderunt in discipuli ejus .. . 
Credidit ipse et domus ejus tota... 
Multi ergo crediderunt in eum... 
Viderunt et secuti sunt eum... etc. ete. 


It is open to the preacher to compose excellent sermons 
based on the moral lessons to be derived from these miracles. 
Clearly, deafness, blindness and leprosy suggest the thought of 
corresponding diseases of the spirit; but to apply the Gospel 
in this way is, obviously, to make it say what it does not directly 
say. I do not mean to imply that such applications should be 
discarded altogether or that all the miracles of Christ should be 
expounded to the audience as so many motives of credibility 
and nothing else. But I do say that we ought to keep to the 
spirit of the Gospel, and we see what this spirit involves in the 
Gospel’s own constant preoccupation with the faith of its readers, 
St. John expressly says: ‘ These things have been written down 
that you may believe ’ (20: 31). This is tantamount to saying that 
if we want to give an honest exposition of the Gospel message we 
must devote a fair proportion of our sermons to doctrinal subjects 
pure and simple.” 

This is Father Caglio’s idea of “ catechetical preaching,” 
the basic and ordinary form of Christian preaching as distinct 
from mission preaching and other exceptional forms of the 
ministry of the word. He warns us, however, against giving a 
catechetical look to any of our sermons. We must indeed preach 
the catechism but in such a way that ‘‘ nobody may recognize it 
as the catechism. We must fatten up the catechetical truths and 
set them forth part by part in such a way that the shadow of 
scholastic juxtaposition may not fall on them. Rather let them 
appear as the interconnected members of a vital whole. The 
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‘ fattening-up ’ analogy may be carried farther still. Just as the 
visible graces of the human body depend all the time on the grim 
framework of a skeleton, although one would never think it, 
so we can build up a sermon on the bony structure of the cate- 
chism without letting anybody see what is underneath ....I 
may mention the case of a president of Catholic Action who 
rubbed his eyes when his parish priest told him that for years he 
had been using the catechism to prepare his sermons ; the good 
fellow had never noticed it.” 

A catechetical sermon, Father Caglio points out, may well 
be in the top class of sermons; Monsabré is there to prove it. 
Not that he wants modern preachers to imitate Monsabré’s style. 
Father Caglio is much too practical a man to have any weakness 
for bogus imitations of the grand style of a former age. He is 
well aware that “ eloquence” is quite out of fashion to-day—that 
wretched and fatuous posturing which has been the bane of the 
pulpit in Italy and elsewhere for so long, in spite of the efforts of 
reforming bishops like St. Charles Borromeo and St. Alphonsus 
Liguori to replace it by a sound and worthy tradition of preaching. 
Fortunately, even in Italy “‘ eloquence ” is now being greeted 
more and more with a healthy derision. The popular taste is 
turning towards simplicity and directness of thought and ex- 
pression—towards that immediatezza which is the hall-mark of 
all that is best in post-war Italian writing, both secular and 
religious. Father Caglio wants the preacher of to-day to combine 
a solid grasp of doctrine—that “ substantial bread ”’ which he 
must help the flock committed to him to digest and assimilate 
—with “ immediacy ” in his way of presenting it to them. 

Father Caglio’s article owes a good deal of its topicality to 
his own observations of pastoral conditions in northern Italy 
at the present time ; but he is also, as his references to conditions 
in the outside world indicate, an observer of pastoral movements 
in Germany, the U.S.A. and especially France, where the re- 
searches carried out by Godin and Michonneau tore with “ anat- 
omical bluntness ” through so many cherished clerical illusions. 
“* Parishes on the outskirts of the great cities that held, at certain 
times, up to 60 or 70 thousand inhabitants ... A church that 
could not hold more than 1,500... And yet the clergy went 
blithely ahead, year by year, quite satisfied with the fact that 
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the church was full, never realize that the vast majority of the 
parishioners never came to the church at all. . . , Those who do 
come are always the same... , Let us not make the same mistake 
in parishes that are still in good condition.” 

The Rivista del Clero Italiano is clearly very much on its 
toes in dealing with the problems of the modern apostolate. 
One would not, however, expect it to be otherwise seeing that 
it is edited by Father A. Gemelli, O.F.M., and Mgr. F. Olgiati of 
the Sacred Heart University at Milan. The homiletic section is 
an outstanding feature of this review, and the monthly 
“Thoughts” of Father R. Frascisco, O.P., on the Sunday 
Gospels are modeis of their kind. They blend doctrinal re- 
flection and spiritual exhortation in a form of three-point 
commentary on the Gospel text which lends itself readily to 
appropriation and adaptation by the busy pastor in search of 
material for his sermons. But the most remarkable thing about 
Father Frascisco’s sermon plans is the lavish use he makes of 
interesting stories and quotations of every kind. One wonders 
how he manages to collect them all. Thus in one sermon in the 
July issue he quotes in rapid succession De Filippo, an Italian 
dramatist, Dollfuss, St. Paul, Hilaire Belloc, Lacordaire, Edgar 
Wallace, the Arabian Nights and Henri Ghéon. In another, 
opened at random in the issue of last January, I find quotations 
from Franz Werfel, the author of The Song of Bernadette, 
Schiller, the London Times (a story about a “ young Dublin 
soldier” who was wounded in the head in Korea and lost his 
memory in consequence), Wordsworth, Lacordaire . .. as well as a 
story from life about an Italian mason who built an entire parish 
church single-handed between 1894 and 1925. All this anec- 
dotal material provides the preacher with an unlimited supply 
of illustrations for his discourses. 


In this feature of the Rivista’s homiletic section we can, 
I think, discern the influence of transatlantic homiletics. The 
American sermon is rarely complete without a sprinkling of apt 
quotations or stories. Indeed, as the President of the movement 
called in the U.S.A. ‘“‘ The Crusade for a More Fruitful Preaching 
and Hearing of the Word of God ” said in a letter to The Furrow 
some time ago, apropos of the notes on preaching which appeared 
in the June instalment of “ Round the Reviews,”’ a preacher can - 
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not hope to be “ down to earth” in addressing an American 
audience unless he realizes “ the importance of story-telling,” 
after the example of the Divine Teacher Himself, who also 
“ spoke in parables.”” But the American parable tends to have 
a flavour of its own. Here, for example, is how a sermon on 
“Sins of the Tongue” begins in the June 1951, number of 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, whose homiletic section 
is in this number the work of Father Thomas A. Fox, C.8.P., 
of Chicago, a Paulist preacher who believes in communicating 
the truths of the Gospel to the American public ad modum 
recipientis, which is certainly very sound psychology : 

“In the advertisement for a certain dentifrice there was 
pictured a lady arriving at some gala social event. She made a 
stunning appearance—what with her exquisite hair-do, make-up 
and gown—-and the stag line was veritably stampeded, beseeching 
the favour of a dance with her, a word, or at least a smile. Well, 
she began smiling all right, but it proved her undoing. For her 
smile revealed her teeth, and they were like the keyboard of a 
piano if all the keys were black. She was not using this particular 
dentifrice. And the caption of the picture said: ‘ This woman 
was beautiful till she opened her mouth.’ 


“There you have it, brethren, and it is true of so many of us. 
When we open our mouths—that is, in speech—we do not en- 
hance our loveliness ..., Evil speech... defiles the soul. It is 
the bilge of the heart.” 


One could hardly help listening to a sermon that began like 
that, even though phrases like “‘ the stag line ”’ are, let us hope, 
not to be included in the homiletic installations which Europe 
is ready to accept from America as part of a Marshall Aid 
programme for our ecclesiastical uplift. Another H.P.R. 
sermon, one by Father Clement H. Crock in the July issue, led 
off as follows from the text “Do not be anxious for your life, 
what you shall eat ; nor yet for your body, what you shall put 
on; for your Father knows that you need all these things ”’ : 

“‘ Late in the evening as I sat at my desk thinking over the 
subject-matter for this sermon, all the lights went out with a 
flash .... AsI sat in the darkness of the room, I began to think 
what havoc one mechanical failure can create in our modern 
civilization . . . . In this atmosphere it was easy to select the text 
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for my sermon, and discover the leading theme in to-day’s 
Liturgy of the Mass, namely, man’s urgent need of confidence 
in God.” 

*Here again, the opening is bound to engage the attention 
of even the most distracted listener. 


The dangers of the story-telling method of preaching are 
obvious. Instead of clarifying and reinforcing the subject in 
hand, it may overlay the subject altogether; the sermon may 
become a spineless collection of yarns and comments which 
afford not food for the sheep, but entertainment for the goats— 
just as the “ eloquence” of other days used to do. Sana doc- 
trina must definitely come first, but once that is secured there is 
no more vivid way of putting it across than a bright presentation 
enhanced by an occasional good story. St. John and St. Paul 
notwithstanding, that fine scholar Abbot Chapman used to hold 
that there was nothing in the whole of Scripture to equal the 
Gospel of St. Matthew; and Matthew is pre-eminently the 
evangelist of Christ’s logia—aphorisms, illustrations and parables 
as well as set discourses on various subjects. The homiletic 
method no less than the doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount . 
is unsurpassable : 


“See how the wild lilies grow; they do not toil or 
spin ; and yet I tell you that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.... 


“‘ Whoever, then, hears these commandments of mine 
and carries them out, is like a wise man who built 
his house upon rock ; and the rain fell and the floods 
came and the winds blew and beat upon that house, 

- but it did not fall ; it was founded upon rock... .” 


The living word of the Master who “ amazed ” the multi- 
tudes with His sayings must find an echo in the living word of 
the Church’s preaching in this age as in every other. We owe a 
debt of gratitude to all those who are trying to help us to preach 
a living word to the men and women of to-day, whether the word 
of counsel comes to us from ancient Milan or modern Chicago 
or from writers of helpful homiletic notes nearer home... in 
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the pages of The Furrow, for example. Move on, Reader, and 
study “ The Catholic Faith in Outline.” 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Cluain Mhuire, 
Galway. 


CATHOLIC FAITH IN OUTLINE 


TWENTY SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE CHURCH THE BODY OF CHRIST 
“* Wherein also you are called in one body.” 


The Church is often called in Scripture the body of Christ 
(Ephes.1:23, 4:12, Col.1:18 etc.). The word 
WuatT “ MysTIcAL ‘body’ is used because the members of the 
Bopy ” MEANS Church are not just a collection of “ follow- 
ers” of Christ but belong to an organized 
society, united for one purpose. Every society .. . is a body in 
that sense. But the Church is a body in an even stricter sense. 
For, just as the cells of a living thing (e.g. a man or a tree) have 
each its own life yet all constitute one living thing, sharing in the 
same life that comes from the same blood or sap, so the members 
of the Church share in the same supernatural life. That is the 
life of grace which comes from Christ, or (as it is sometimes put) 
from the Holy Spirit, whom Christ gives us. That common life 
unites us to one another and to Christ. That is how we are “ the 
body of Christ.”” The (strange) word “ mystical” is often also 
used because this body, in which the members are living with 
the same divine life, is of a kind altogether beyond the course of 
nature. The word “ mystical ” also serves to distinguish Christ’s 
body in this sense from His physical, personal, body which is 
only in heaven and in the Blessed Sacrament. In phrases like 
“ baptized into Christ ” it is Christ’s mystical body, the Church, 
that is meant. 
A. Our Lord Himself taught this doctrine. He speaks, e.g., of 
us sharing in His life as a branch shares in 
AUTHORITY FOR the life of a tree (J.15). And so much does 
THE DOCTRINE He regard us as being one with Him that 
He can say, e.g.: “I was hungry ... 


(Matt.25:42). 
B. St Paul again and again teaches the same. Notice how 
often, e.g., in the Sunday epistles. It was a truth he learned at 
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the moment of his own conversion, and that from Our Lord 
Himself. ‘‘ Why persecuteth thou me ? ”’ (A.9:4). 

The example of cells living in a body and the body in its cells 
illustrates such sayings as: “‘ abide in me and I in you ” (J.15:4) 
and “ Christ liveth in me ”’ (Gal.2:20). 

This central doctrine will help us to understand better: 

(a) The nature of the Church. Christ is its 
Ir ILLUMINATES head not only because He founded it but 
Our FAITH because we its members live (supernaturally) 

with His life. The external organization of 
the Church is plain; its invisible union as one living body is no 
less real. We see, too, why the Church must be one: “ Is Christ 
divided ? ” (I.Cor.1:13). And imperishable, though the Church 
must suffer, as Christ personally suffered. And holy in its nature, 
though individual members may be like the cockle in today’s 
gospel. 

(b) Its action. Christ is the source of its action. It is He who, 
through it, teaches and governs us. We see the full meaning of: 
“He that heareth you heareth me” (L.10:16). It is He who, 
though its sacraments, sanctifies us. By Baptism we are first in- 
corp-orated into this body; and so begin as new “ cells” to 
share in its supernatural life. We are thus born with its life— 
hence the expression ““ our mother the Church.” The other 
sacraments, especially the Eucharist . . . conserve and make 
closer our union with Christ. 

The realization of this fact that we are one body “ in Christ ”’ 

will also influence our attitude towards: 
AnD INFLUENCES (1) One another. It will make us more 
Our ConpucT charitable to remember that we are all, at 

home and abroad “members one of 
another ” (epist. I. Epiph.). I should love my fellow-member 
because Christ does—and He loves them not the less because 
they are weak or humble. Cf. Breastplate of St Patrick. Every 
single good act . . . I do benefits every member of the Church 
(I.Cor.12:26). We expressly intend that, when we say the 
Morning Offering. 

(2) Towards the Church, reverencing it for its holy nature. 


(3) Towards Christ. To remember our union with Him will 
help us to love Him more and so make our daily life conform 
more to the pattern He has set for us. It will help us to endure 
trials, as He did, and generally to do His will. Mortal sin on the 
other hand stops the flow of His supernatural life in us. Less 
serious sin hinders it; for there are degrees of union with Christ. 

Remember that this privilege of union with Christ is not 
merely for specially favoured souls. It is meant for us all. And 
what a privilege it is: to be all united in one body, having the 
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same faith, guided and nourished by the same Head who is 
Christ, and for the same end—to be with Him in happiness for 
eternity ! 


TWENTY SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
SINS AGAINST RELIGION 
“ You turned to God from idols . . . God.” 


Idolatry. We are not likely to worship idols or false gods; but 
there is a sin like that which Catholics sometimes commit. Ifa 
person were so devoted to amusement or business that he 
neglected his religion for it, he might be said to be putting that 
thing in the place of God. St Paul speaks of covetousness as “a 
serving of idols ”’ (3 Lent). 

False Worship. Another sin against religion is worshipping 
God in a false way. God has entrusted to His Church the truths 
we are to believe and the way we are to worship Him. We dare 
not therefore pick and choose. That is what heresy (Gr. haireis- 
thai: to choose) means. Heretics who know no better may 
worship God their way; but Catholics, who know the difference, 
must worship God His way. Heresy is hateful to God because it 
keeps so many people in ignorance of true worship. That is why 
it is sinful to give it any countenance such as by taking part ina 
heretical service. Merely to be present, however, at, e.g., a non- 
Catholic funeral service is sometimes permitted for a special 
reason. Listening-in to a Protestant service is not joining in 
false worship; but there is the danger of giving scandal and also, 
if made a practice of, the danger of picking up false ideas. 

Spiritism is trying to communicate with spirits from the other 
world. If spirits are really present it can only be supposed that 
they are evil. For: 

(i) Good spirits would not be at our beck and call. 
(ii) Their “‘ messages” are trivial, self-contradictory, and 
sometimes blasphemous. 

(iii) The loss of faith and injury to mental health that often 
follow this practice show its evil nature. 

Now any recognition of spirits that are evil is manifestly an 
abominable sin. Any trying to communicate with the spirit 
world, or even looking on where it is being practised is, therefore, 
strictly forbidden. (Vide Deut. 18:11). 


Occult Knowledge. There is a similar kind of recognition of an 
evil power in all these practices by which a person seeks know- 
ledge by other than natural means. E.g. by consulting fortune- 
tellers or astrologists. The belief that stars have any more 
influence on our fate than starlings have is just nonsense and 
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mostly fraud-inspired. Any such belief would lessen our belief 
in God’s providence and in our own free-will, and is therefore 
forbidden. In these matters there is a danger of being half in 
fun and whole in earnest. Water divining is not superstitious, 
nor is the belief (however foolish) that one’s character can be 
read in the hand. 

Beliefs. The root-idea in a superstition, and the sin in it, 

consists in ascribing to something a power 
SUPERSTITIONS: which does not come from God. Unless a 

person really did that there would not be 
any serious sin. But to pay any heed to a superstition (“no 
harm to be on the safe side’) would surely denote a want of 
faith in God’s providence. As if God would allow any misfortune 
to some to us just because a person, say, accidentally spilled 
salt! Some people would be more afraid to get married on 
Friday the 13th than to get married in mortal sin ! 

Cures. Using “ country ’’ cures, herbs, plasters, etc. is not 
superstitious. But if a person seriously used a cure which he 
knew could have no natural merit, and especially if one applied 
it with a sort of ceremony, it would definitely be superstitious and 


Even religious devotions can become tinged with superstition. 
Chain prayers should be ignored or des- 
MISUSE OF troyed. Little better is the belief that a 
RELIGION certain prayer is infallible if said a specific 
number of times, more importance being 

attached to the number than to the prayer. 

When we get medals and other objects blessed it is in order 
that we may share in the blessing, i.e. in the prayer, of the 
Church. These objects are not charms guaranteeing safety, 
salvation, or good luck. The help and protection derived from 
them come from God. But such help is intended to assist, not 
to take the place of, our own efforts. 

There are no handy substitutes for our own efforts to keep the 
ten commandments, and we only bring our religion into disrepute 
if we act as if there were. Sacramentals, though very valuable, 
are not as important as the sacraments. Nor may we substitute 
our favourite devotions for those that are of obligation. And 
as for worshipping God, needless to say nothing can take the 
~ of the one sacrifice Christ has given us—the sacrifice of the 


TWENTY EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE LAST DAY 


Our Lord in the gospel of today foretells both the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the end of the world. The first, though it 
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would have seemed almost incomprehensible to the Jews, was 
fulfilled to the letter A.D. 70. The other, strange and terrible 
though it may seem to us, shall likewise be fulfilled. Fittingly 
the Church reminds us of it on this the last day of the ecclesias- 


tical year. 
On the last day will take place: 
(1) The end of the world. People imagine 
ON THE that because the world has lasted so far it 
Last Day will therefore (!) last for ever (vide II Pet. 


; 3:3-4). It will not. A last day is more 
certain than tomorrow’s sun. Because for tomorrow’s sun, 
however probable, we have not the assurance of “ heaven and 
earth shall pass away.” How, precisely, the earth will come to 
its end we do not know, though scientists can suggest different 
ways. Atomic explosion? (Vide II Pet. 3:10). When, we 
(fortunately . . .) do not know either. According to Our Lord’s 
words certain calamitous events must precede it; but the end 
itself will be unexpected and “ as lightning ”’ (gosp.). 

(2) Christ will come again (gosp. and A.1:11). 

(3) The dead will rise, summoned by angels accompanying 
Jesus, and bodies will be re-united to their souls. 

(4) Jesus, King of men, will publicly judge all mankind, 
separating the good from the bad (Matt.25:33). 

Though we shall have already been judged at death, the 

General Judgment will take place in order: 
Way SvucH A (a) To manifest Christ’s glory. Jesus’s first 
JUDGMENT ? coming was in humility and poverty and in 

all the weakness of our human nature. 
When Jesus comes at the Last Day it is in His human nature 
that He will judge us (A.17:31); but this time He will be in glory 
and “ with much power and majesty.” And those who reviled 
and maltreated and rejected Him will again see that same Jesus 
“ sitting on the right hand . . . clouds of heaven ” (Matt.26:64). 
And the despised cross will now be His glorious “ sign ” (gosp.). 

(6) To manifest the glory of Christ’s members who, like Him, 
are often reviled and suffer while the wicked have their day. 
“You also shall appear with Him in glory ” (Col.3:4). Among 
ourselves we think it right that rewards be made in public... 
So should the eternal reward. 

(c) That the hidden ways of God may at last be seen and 
understood. Unbelievers now deny that there is a God ruling 
this world. We accept it on faith. But then all men shall see 
the answer to such questions as: why did God do this or allow 
that ? 

(d) That the hidden ways of men may be seen. The hidden 
good . . . will be publicly acknowledged. Hypocrisy and all 
hidden sins will be revealed. ‘“ Nothing is covered . . . nor hid 
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that shall not be known” (Matt.10:26). [Quote from epist. 
4 Adv.) “Suffer both to grow until the harvest .. .” (gosp. 
5 Epiph.). 

(e) Lastly, that our bodies may share in the reward or in the 
punishment, just as they did in virtue or in sin. This is impossible 
at the particular judgment, when the bodies of the good and the 
bad have to be consigned to the grave—with equal honour. 

It is natural to fear the day of that final and unchangeable 

judgment which will be either: ‘“‘ Come ye 
THESE REFLECT- blessed . . .”” or Depart ye cursed .. .,” 
Ions HELP Us followed by its execution, so briefly de- 

scribed in the words: ‘‘ These shall go into 
everlasting punishment but the just into life everlasting ” 
(Matt.25:46). Yet it is profitable to reflect on it for: 

(i) That verdict in a sense rests with ourselves... 

(ii) Timely thought about the judgment would deter us from 
sin. For who would be unjust or impure or slacking in his duties 
if he recalled that “ the Son of Man shall come .. . and then will 
He render to every man according to his works ’ (Matt.16:27) ? 

(iii) And it should encourage us to persevere. It is only those 
who are still in their sins who shall “ mourn” on that day. 
Those who resist temptation or, if they have fallen, have sought 
forgiveness can await in confidence “ for the blessed hope and 
coming of . . . our Saviour Jesus Christ” (epist. 1st Mass 
Christmas). For the just will “‘ be taken up into the clouds... 
to meet Christ in the air... And so we shall be with the Lord 
for ever.” And then St Paul adds: “ Tell one another this for 
your consolation ” (I Thess.4:16-17. Knox). 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
THE PARTICULAR JUDGMENT 


During Our Lord’s last week on earth He was teaching in 
Jerusalem. On Tuesday evening as they 
PREPARATION FOR were leaving the Temple some of the 
JUDGMENT disciples called attention to the magni- 
ficence . . . of the building. Our Lord’s 
surprising answer was a prophecy of its destruction (Matt.24:2). 
Later, on the road that leads over the Mount of Olives, some of 
the apostles looking back on the city asked Jesus when all this 
should happen and about the end of the world—for to their 
minds the end of Jerusalem must be the end of the world. Our 
Lord replied by telling them about signs that would precede 
the destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple. But upheaval still 
more terrible would precede His own coming in judgment at the 
end of the world. [Read epist. and gosp.]. 
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(i) We enter today upon the season of Advent (“ coming ”’) in 
preparation for the feast that celebrates 

ADVENT IS A Christ’s first coming on earth. We apprec- 
PREPARATION iate a big feast better if we first prepare for 
it. Cf. vigils. During these weeks the 

Masses (those with missals will notice it) recall how the Jews 
from distant times were awaiting the Redeemer, and how finally 
the Baptist prepared the people for His coming. Notice how, as 
in Lent, the vestments are purple and the joyful Gloria is absent. 

(ii) Preparing our souls for the worthy celebration of the feast 
of Christ’s coming on earth will be at the same time preparing 
our souls for Christ’s coming to each of us in judgment. It is 
very significant that after Our Lord had spoken of His coming in 
judgment He went on to warn the apostles (Matt.24:42) to be 
always ready. Then He added words for us still more significant: 
“ And what I say to you I say to all—watch ” (Mk.13:37). 

As to death itself : 

(a) Nothing is more uncertain than the cir- 

DEATH cumstances attending it: alone or with 

others, slowly or without warning, with 

the Last Sacraments or not, at home or away from home—of 
all this we know nothing, 

(b) Yet nothing is more certain than the fact of death. We 
get many reminders... of it. But it is curiously difficult for a 
person, sometimes even for a-person on his death-bed, to think 
of his own death in a real and vivid way... The instinctive will 
to live repels such thought. (For how many seconds can you 
keep it up? Try it.) The saints have found it a profitable 
exercise. 

And as sure as death, the judgment. 

(i) The issue: An eternity of happiness with 
NATURE OF God and His friends or of misery with 
THE JUDGMENT Satan and the damned. 
(ii) Depends on one thing: Is the soul in grace or not ? 
(iii) Only: Social position on earth, money, learning—these now 
matter not a scrap. Furthermore it is now too late for a change 
of heart, for a prayer, or help from the saints, or even for the 
mercy of God. The soul is utterly alone with its conscience 
before God. 

(iv) The judgment: is instant and unchangeable. 

That day will necessarily be the happiest or the most terrible 
day of our lives. , 

That is the vital issue. But on the state of the soul at the 

moment of death will also depend the 
“ OPERA degree of glory and the duration of pur- 
Eorvum ” gatory for the saved, and the intensity of 
punishment for the lost. In one flash we 
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shall see all—the good and the bad. There cannot then be, as on 
earth, any hoodwinking of conscience or concealment of sin. 
Against us stand all unforgiven sins, and satisfaction neglected. 
To our credit will be all the grace and merit that the soul has 
gained by sacraments well received, prayers said, temptations 
overcome, acts of charity. ‘“‘ Their works follow them ”’ —. 
14:13). “Lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven . . 
(Matt.6:20). 

At the end of that, almost last, discourse to the apostles from 
which today’s gospel is taken, Our Lord in His concern for our 
salvation gives one illustration after another of the foolishness of 
thinking that because one day is much the same as another there 
is no need yet a while to think about the judgment. E.g. death 
comes with the unexpectedness of a thief (Matt.24:43). His last 
example is the parable of the foolish virgins. The last sentence 
of that parable is: ‘‘ Watch ye therefore, because you know not 
the day nor the hour ” (Matt.25:13). 


FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


By this feast we honour Our Lady as the holiest of all persons 
next to God Himself. She was: 

A. Free from original sin. We know this from: 

Scripture. (a) Immediately after the Fall 
WITHOUT SIN God foretold how Satan would figure in 

another struggle. ‘“‘I will put enmities 
between thee [Satan] and the woman, and thy seed and her 
seed” (Gen.3:15). Satan, He said, would be crushed. There is 
clear reference here to the Redemption, and to total enmity not 
only between Satan and the Redeemer but between Satan and 
“the woman ” whose seed the Redeemer was. That can only 
mean that Mary would never be under Satan’s power. 

(6) Many centuries later a messanger from heaven, Gabriel, 
greeted Mary of Nazareth with: “‘ Hail, full of grace ” i.e. thou 
who hast been perfected in grace. It is a form of greeting not 
found anywhere else in Scripture. 

(c) Gabriel also declared Mary to be blessed among, i.e. above, 
all women. So also later did her cousin Elizabeth “ filled with 
the Holy Ghost ” greet her (L.1:28 and 41-2). 

‘Tradition. Accordingly writers from the earliest days have 
taken these words of Scripture to mean that Our Lady was 
sinless in an altogether special way. They speak of her as beingas 
innocent as Eve was before the Fall. But for long many wondered 
how to reconcile this with the doctrine that all mankind needed 
redemption. The fact is that Mary was redeemed; but whereas 
we are cleansed from, she alone of human kind was saved from, 
original sin. That is what the Immaculate Conception means. 
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Reason. It was from Mary that Christ would derive the body 
and blood we adore as divine. Can we suppose then that God 
would have allowed her ever to have been in the state of sin 
which is so repugnant to Him, or to have been in any way under 
the dominion of Satan? (Cf. The Baptist—L.1:15). 

B. Free from actual sin. For the same reason the Church 
teaches also that Mary never committed any actual or personal 
sin, even venial. 

(1) Grace. Mary was not only without sin but rich in, “ full 

of,” grace. God the Father chose her from 
ADORNED amongst all women to be the mother of 
WITH: His divine Son; the Holy Ghost, the 

Sanctifier, descended upon her (L.1:35); 
God the Son, from whom “ virtue went out ’’ (L.6:19), of whose 
‘fullness we all have received”? (J.1:16), would withhold no 
grace from her, His own mother. Using these graces Mary 
advanced daily in holiness. 

(2) Virtues. Our Lady is the one human person who had no 
fault or flaw. She was perfect in stainless purity, as so many of 
the titles in her litany remind us. Perfect in humility: ‘* He that 
is mighty . . .” (L.1:49). For her part she was content to keep 
in the background, to be “ the handmaid of the Lord.” Perfect, 
too, in charity: loving and serving God was the one concern of 
Mary’s life. Which implies of course loving all God’s children. 
In short, whatever the virtue, who would have known better 
the words of our Divine Master, ‘‘ pondering them in her heart ” 
(L.2:19), or more faithfully have observed His teaching, than 
His own mother, who lived with Him on earth for thirty years ? 

(3) Merit. “If any man minister to me, him will my Father 
honour ” (J.12:26). How much merit did Mary gain who nursed, 
tended, and finally suffered with Him ! 

More than a thousand years ago writers were noticing how 

remarkably had been fulfilled: ‘“ behold 
UNIVERSAL from henceforth all generations shall call 
DEVOTION me blessed.” But since! Think of the 

endless praise in ‘* Blessed are thou ” that 
has gone up to her every minute of every day in every tongue 
throughout the ages. And how Mary has been honoured by 
painters and poets, by devotions of various kinds, by sodalities, 
and places of pilgrimage like Lourdes and Fatima. She is indeed 
‘‘ Virgin most renowned.”’ How could it be otherwise? We 
venerate the very ground Jesus walked on—how much more the 
mother who bore Him ! 

Not every devotion to Our Lady will appeal equally to every 

person. That is not to be expected. But 
CULTIVATE IT everyone should have some. . . devotion 
to her. Think of her always as utterly 
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good and kind. That will help us to pray to her in a natural way. 
Devotion can be further cultivated by reading (say, C.T.S. 
booklets) about her. If we make a beginning, devotion will grow, 
for she herself will obtain for us that grace—for our own sakes 
and for the sake of her Divine Son. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
HOPE 
“ Now the God of hope fill you with all joy ... hope.” 


St Paul shows from the Scriptures that not only the Jews of 
old but other peoples as well had reason to hope in a Redeemer 
to come. How much more reason to hope have we, now that the 
Redeemer has come ! 

Hope is a virtue by which, under God’s grace, we desire the 

eternal happiness of heaven, knowing well 
Hore AND ITs that there are difficulties but confidently 
NECESSITY expecting that God will give us the help 
to overcome them. 

Hope is necessary: 

(1) In temporal matters. We are sustained by ordinary 
natural hope more perhaps than we realize. It is a spur needed 
in any endeavour: research, exploring, etc. ‘‘ Hope speeds the 
plough.” It is hope that encourages a man in business to sur- 
mount misfortunes. Whereas if hope goes all is over. 

(2) In our supernatural life. In the same way we need the 
grace of hope to enable us to persevere against recurring 
temptations, to keep plodding on, and to survive the spiritual 
failures of sin. 

Now any kind of hope must be based on some chance of 

getting what we seek. Our hope for heaven 
It Is BASED ON: _ is solidly based on: 

(a) Our certain knowledge that God is good 
and wants to save us. That is why He came on earth. 

(b) God’s actual promise that if we keep the commandments 
(which moreover He will help us to do) He will reward us. ‘“‘ He 
that doth the will . . . heaven ”’ (Matt.7:21). 

There can be no question then of God failing us. ‘“ I therefore 

so run, not as at an uncertainty ” (epist. 
Gop CANNOT Septuag.). Failures and temptations pull us 
Fam Us this way and that; hope is the “ anchor sure 

and firm” (Heb.6:19) that will keep us 
from breaking adrift. And it is surely comforting to know that 
where everyone and everything at some time disappoints us 
“thou are always the selfsame ” (Ps.101:28 and epist. Christ- 
mas). “‘ Heaven and earth ... pass away ” (24 Pent.). 
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But besides God’s help, our own effort is necessary. Here we 
ean fail, by: 
WE CAN Presumption. If we neglect God’s help 
Fatt Gop (neglect prayer and the sacraments) and 
think that we can still overcome tempta- 
tions, that foolish reliance on our own strength would be 
presumption. On the other hand if we neglect to make any real 
effort and still count on God saving us, that also is presumption. 
And how unspeakably mean it would be for a person to offend 
God because He is good and will forgive many sins as readily 
as one. 


Despair. At the other extreme is the sin of despair: thinking 
(as Judas did) that there is no hope at all for the “ likes of me,” 
and therefore no good in trying. 

(i) The worst kind of despair is having not only no expecta- 
tion, but little or no desire, to be saved. That woeful state which 
people sometimes are in even on their deathbed can follow a 
prolonged period of sin and neglect of grace. For a person in 
such a state the best remedy is to recall, or to be reminded of, the 
reality of hell and trustfully to turn to God, who alone can save 
from such a fate. 

(ii) But sometimes “ despair ’ is rather a mental affliction. 

(iii) Comparatively few people suffer from complete despair. 
What is much more common is not-having-enough-hope. 
People sometimes remember God’s justice more than His loving 
eare for us. They get disheartened by repeated failures and 
because they do not become better all at once. But they forget 
that there are bound to be difficulties, that everyone has weak- 
nesses, and that what God wants of us is the (steady) effort to 
do better. Now, nothing weakens a person’s effort as much as 
losing heart. Indeed, St Alphonsus says that more people are 
lost through want of hope than through presumption. ‘ We are 
saved by hope ” (Rom.8:24). 

Hope, like any virtue, is increased by exercising it. Recall the 

penitent thief, or the parable of the prodigal 
EXERCISING son. Ask for hope; e.g. in the Zn Ego. And 
HoPE occasionally make an act of hope, especially 
if inclined to be despondent. . 

But hope is more than the absence of despair or despondency. 
There should be positive joy in the thought that God has pre- 
pared unimaginable happiness for us if only we persevere. It isa 
joy that everyone must have at times experienced. (Imagine life 
with no hope !) This season of Advent and today’s epistle remind 
us that hope is a joy. [Repeat text] 

St Eunan’s College JAMES MacLouGHLin 
Letterkenny 
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Pastorale Familiale. Papers of 
the Congres National de Rennes, 
1949. Paris: Union des Oeuvres 
Catholiques de France, 31 rue de 
Fleurus, Paris 6e. Pp.360. Price 
350 francs. 

Tae Congress of Catholic Organisa- 
tions which was held at Rennes in 
1949 and opened with an allocution 
by Cardinal Roques, Archbishop of 
Rennes, brought together a varied 
group of speakers to discuss the all 
important question of the family. 
Theologians, sociologists, physi- 
cians, teaching and nursing sisters, 
psychiatrists, lay men and women, 
priests working on the mission and 
many others besides treat of as- 
pects of the problem. Among the 
general reports are two interesting 
papers by Pere de Lestapis, S.J. 
(“The Role of the Family Today in 
the City and in the Church’’) and 
Pere Carré, O.P. (‘‘The Sacraments 
of Orders and Matrimony’’). 
Abbé Michonneau contributes a 
characteristic paper of great 
interest on ‘Pastoral Work and 
the Family”. The author has 
many shrewd things to say about 
such matters as boarding schools 
for girls, marriage preparation (‘‘a 
thing so important that I am 
ready to believe there are parishes 
in mortal sin for preparing young 
people so badly for marriage’’), the 
necessity of considering the child in 
the context of the family, the need 
for a conjugal spirituality. Abbé 
Michonneau writes for the dechris- 
tianised France of today, that he 
knows so well, but there is much an 
Irish pastor might learn from his 
deeply spiritual, practical and 
courageous address. 
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Two other papers are of par- 
ticular interest, one an address to 
the seminarist group by Canon 
Guiot, Rector of the Grand 
Seminaire of Cambrai, on 
”What Every Seminarist Should 
Know About Feminine Psy- 
chology’. We are to avoid, he 
writes, the attitude which ap- 
proaches the study of woman as a 
great undefinable mystery, to be 
spoken of only in half-words and 
in veiled language. No less must 
we avoid an attitude of disdain, 
which considers woman a creature 
on a lower plane. “This talk aims 
simply at making us better under- 
stand our mothers, at helping us 
prepare better the mothers of 
tomorrow, at making us under- 
stand the mystery—for that is the 
precise word—of the Blessed Vir- 
gin’. It must be said that Canon 
Guiot succeeds admirably; his 
paper is a convincing psycholo- 
gical study, intended for those 
most in need of it. 

I was impressed, too, by a paper 
given by Sister Lenglart of the 
Daughters of Charity to the Nuns 
Section ‘on the subject of “The 
Influence of the Nun on the 
Family’. The need for sympathy; 
for understanding the lives and 
problems of families; the dan- 
ger of a narrow, closed view of the 
work of teaching; the importance 
of a social sense—are strongly em- 
phasized in an excellent paper. 
Who will say that we in Ireland 
do not need to remind ourselves of 
these things ? ‘“‘Let us work,”’ Sister 
Lenglart writes, ‘‘to rid ourselves 
of these little faults which dis- 
credit us, of that littleness of spirit 
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that people can never understand 
in such as we.” 

A feature of these papers is that 
each studies its problem in realistic 
concrete terms. Their value for 
those familiar with the French 
scene is, of course, greatly in- 
creased thereby. But they are 
also of value to students of 
pastoral theology outside France, 
who will find here much helpful 
criticism and suggestion. 


Journey to Lourdes. Alexis 

Carrel. London: Hamish Ham- 

ilton. Price 5:- 
Tuts little book gives a detailed 
account of the impressions of 
Alexis Carrel, a young French 
surgeon who went to Lourdes in 
1903 to make a scientific invest- 
igation into certain miraculous 
cures reported to have taken place 
there. 

Dr. Carrel, later to become 
famous as Nobel Prize winner and 
author of that remarkable book 


shops in Grafton Street. 
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SOUVENIRS 


Tourists who now visit Ireland in such numbers 
complain of the great difficulty in finding souvenirs of 
good design. They can still buy a mock bog-oak shillelagh, 
a jaunting-car or a “ Paddy and his Pig.” To these have 
been added recently little base metal models, most basely 
painted, representing the chapel and round tower at 
Glendalough, but entitled “ St. Kevin’s Kitchen,’ which 
sell in large numbers at 4s. 6d. in one of - principal 


Man the Unknown, was, in mattem 
of religion, little more tan @ 
tolerant sceptic. On the question 
of miracles, however, he kept ag 
open mind, being of the opinion 
that while the miraculous must bg 
discounted in the case of cures of 
nervous complaints, the suddep 
restoration to health of a person 
suffering from an incurable of 
ganic disease demanded accep 
ance of a divine intervention, 
But did such cures take place? 
The answer to this question was 
provided when Marie Ferrand, 
who had been the subject of @ 
most careful examination by Cam 
rel, and who had been pronounced § 
by him to be on the point @ 
death from tubercular peritonitis, 
was suddenly restored to complete 
health as she lay before the 
Grotto at Lourdes. 

The whole story is told wifi 
obvious sincerity, and the reader 
will enjoy this well-written book¢ 
J. 
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NOW READY 
REVOLUTION IN A CITY —_— 


by Abbé Michonneau 


The fourth edition of this famous book is now available. 
A report of five years of experiment in the parish of Sacré 
Coeur de Colombes in Paris, where out of a population of 
23,000 less than 5 per cent. attended Sunday Mass. A 
courageous attempt to meet new demands with new methods 
which turn a pagan parish into a missionary centre inspired 
by a Christian community spirit, a liturgical parish inspired 
by Catholic Action. With an introduction by Cardinal 
Suhard end a preface by Archbishop Cushing of Boston. 


Cloth. Demy 8vo. — 12/6d. 
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